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The Texas-Oklahoma Country 


In the vital, vigorous Texas-Oklahoma Country, 
men make tall tales come true. They plan and 
work boldly to mold this challenging land to 
their will. From its vast ranches and productive 
farmlands...its great oil fields...comes wealth 
that pales ancient legends of lost treasure. Fast- 
growing cities and ports...today surging with 
commercial and industrial activity... ta, Hoan 
the future. The enterprising, dauntless frontier 
spirit pervades this land, burns brightly in the 
hearts of its people as they conquer new horizons. 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 











Families, homes, industries and financial insti- 
tutions are the heart of this area. They work 
together in a close-knit relationship to achieve 
a common goal. Here, as in all America, both 
instalment credit institutions and their cus- 
tomers benefit from Old Republic’s complete 
line c£ credit life, accident and sickness insur- 
ance. A phone call, wire or letter will bring the 
man from Old Republic with details. Address 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company, 307 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago /, Illinois. 
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from America’s financial design center... 


‘tay 


RESOURCES: Experience of 3141 completed projects 
OTHER ASSETS: World’s largest staff of top designers 
TOTALS: Better planning ...at no extra cost! 


Since success of any new quarters project depends almost entirely 
upon the ability of the organization that plans it. . . selection of the 
right designer is the key factor. Once you decide to go ahead with 
such a project ... it’s your most important decision. 


Just remember, Banking is a unique type of service business . . . and 
designing quarters for it, takes a highly specialized kind of planning 
skill and experience. And because all banks have individual operations 
problems . . . successful planning demands an intimate understanding of 
the banking business, as well as functional designing ability. Checking 
your designer’s financial responsibility is another vital consideration. 





Why not investigate before you invest? A visit to America’s 
financial design center in St. Louis will give you invaluable insight 
to the latest thinking in new quarters design. Here, at Bank Building 
and Equipment Corporation’s headquarters, you will see the world’s 
largest organization of bank building specialists at work. Planners, 
designers, engineers, equipment and construction experts working 
together as a team. See for yourself how their basic planning methods 
and designing techniques (and experience of having completed 
3,141 projects) can be a vital factor in assuring the success of your 
project. Consult with us at the outset—no obligation, of course. 


> Jefferson Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 917n & Stoney Staeets — Offices in: 
NEW YORK, 342 Manison Ave. ¢ CHICAGO, 333 N. Micnican © DALLAS, Fipeuity 
Union Lire Bipc. « SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post St. « ATLANTA, Western Union Buipc. 






. 
Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancos « Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 
Soe) Mr. J. B, Gander, President 463 
Banx Buttpinc ano Equipment Corporation OF AMERICA 
9th and Sidney Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


bh Send my free copy of: “BANKER’S GUIDE TO PROFITABLE NEW QUARTERS” 
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Pennsy Bankers Oppose 
Cross-County Branches 


There should be no branching 
across county lines by Pennsylvania 
banks. And there is considerable sen- 
timent in the state opposed to any 
more branching at all. 

The intra-county and anti-branch 
view was reflected by the majority 
of bankers who participated in a sur- 
vey conducted by a group of bankers 
headed by D. Emmert Brumbaugh, 
Pennsylvania director of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association and 
president of the First National Bank 
in Claysburg. 

Here are the sentiments of the 475 
Pennsylvania bankers who returned 
questionnaires: 

© Opposed to the granting of any 
additional branches: 121. 

@ Opposed to granting of any 
branches outside of the county in 
which the parent bank is located: 226. 

© Opposed to the granting of any 
branches outside of the county in 
which the parent bank is located and 
counties contiguous thereto: 82. 

@ In favor of statewide branch 
banking: 8. 

@ In favor of limiting branches 
in some other manner: 38. 

Among the 38 who favored “limit- 
ing branches in some other manner,” 
there were. these shades of senti- 
ment: 

Branches permitted according 
to community needs: 4. 

Branches limited to the home 
city of the parent bank: 7. 

Branches limited to a well- 
defined trade area: 8. 

Branches permitted within a 
specified number of miles from 
the parent bank: 3. 

Miscellaneous reasons: 16. 

The branch banking issue was a 





FeBisHeP 
‘I can’t be overdrawn—maybe a 
decimal point slipped! 
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hot one in the last session of the state 
legislature and likely will be again 
in the next session. Recommendations 
of a state committee which is to con- 
duct hearings on the subject will 
guide the deliberations of the legis- 
lature. 

A move to suspend cross-county 
branching was defeated in the last 
session. After that occurred, the state 
banking department negotiated a 
moratorium on applications for 
branching across county lines. 





Cover. Photo 





Everyone got into the spirit of 
the event when the First National 
Bank of Hastings, Minnesota, ob- 
served its centennial last month. 
Employes of both sexes came to 
work in clothing that was all the 
fashion a century ago but had a 
museum look to present day ob- 
servers. In this photo Mrs. Ellen 
Striebel, with a dignity that could 
be possessed only by the wearer 
of such a modish hat, proceeds 
with her regular duty of posting 
savings accounts on a modern 
bookkeeping machine. 

The bank lobby was fragrant 
with flowers throughout the three 
day centennial observance and 
visitors enjoyed coffee as well as 
the appearance of the tellers 
dressed in old fashioned clothing. 
Among the numerous favors given 
away were gold-rimmed souvenir 
plates proclaiming that First Na- 
tional of Hastings is “the second 
oldest bank in Minnesota.” The 
oldest is the First National Bank of 
St. Paul. 








New Record 
For GNP in 
3rd Quarter 


Sparked by increased spending by 
consumers and heavier capital ex- 
penditures by business, the gross na- 
tional product (GNP) reached a rec- 
ord 413.8 billion dollar annual rate 
in the third quarter, the Commerce 
Department has announced. 

The annual rate in the previous 
quarter was 408.3 million dollars, 
while the year ago third quarter rate 
was 396.8 billions. 


Mortgage 
Delinquency 
Rate Is Low 


Veterans are establishing an ex- 
cellent record of keeping their mort- 
gage loan payments current, with 
loans three months or more overdue 
amounting to only .25 of one per cent, 
according to the nationwide delin- 
quency survey of the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America. 

GI loans. delinquent two months 
were a bit higher at .70 of one per 


cent and for one month, 2.10 per 


cent. The survey, made quarterly, 
covers 2,451,284 loans of which 54,- 
802 were delinquent for a national 
percentage of 2.23 per cent. Loans 
surveyed cover one to four-family 
units. 

Mortgage borrowers under the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration plan 
showed a slightly better record than 
veterans. FHA loans delinquent three 
months or more were .13 of one per 
cent, for two months .26 of one per 
cent and for one month 1.61 per 
cent. Conventional-type mortgages, 
those without government insurance 


‘or guaranty, showed about the same 


record as FHA loans. Delinquencies 
of three months or more were also 
-13 of one per cent, for two months 
.25 of one per cent and for one month 
1.12 per cent. 

Nationally, the 2.23 per cent of de- 
linquent loans from a total of 2,451,- 
284 compares with 2.12 per cent a 
year ago, 2.33 on September 30, 
1954; 2.35 on September 30, 1953. 
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Audit and Control Procedures 
For the Small Bank 


by R. L. Mullins 


President, The Wolfe City National Bank, Wolfe City, Texas 


There seems to be an increasing ur- 
gency for better audit and control 
procedures, with special emphasis on 
the small bank. I confess, readily, 
that I don’t know for certain just 
what the term “small bank” means. I 
was recently on a panel discussion 
of small bank problems and one of 
the panel members was from a bank 
with about 70 million dollars of de- 
posits. It has been said that atl things 
are relative. To me, the seventy-mil- 
lion-dollar bank is not small. 

In casting about, therefore, for a 
definition of terms, I have decided 
that these articles will be directed to 
banks with deposits of 15 million 
dollars or less. These may. be small, 
small banks, but my observations will 
be directed to them and very likely 
will be slanted mostly toward the 
banks with two, five or eight million 
dollars of deposits. 

To be sure, I don’t know anything 
of the Kinston, North Carolina, situa- 
ation except what I’ve read. But an 
eight-million-dollar bank should cer- 
tainly have had controls that would 
have exposed a shortage before it 
reached $800,000. 

Audit and control programs cannot 
absolutely prevent defalcations. They 
can, however, show them up earlier 
and they can provide an atmosphere 
in which the untoward acts of thiev- 
ing officers and employes generate 
suspicion — and generate it early 
enough to be helpful in holding down 
the grand total of an individual’s 
peculations. 

I have written and spoken many 
words about controls and from this 
experience I have come to the con- 
clusion that the writer or speaker 
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should not worry that he will ever 
make things too plain. On occasion 
I have spoken and thought I was 
doing a fair job of explanation, but 
when the question and answer period 
rolled around someone asked a ques- 
tion which showed that somewhere in 
my discourse | had lost him. The 
printed word is even more difficult to 
understand than the oral discourse. 
Consequently, if I seem to spell out 
some things right down to the ABC’s, 
will the reader please bear with me? 
Some fellow over in the next county 
may be slow to catch on. 


About the Author . . . 


A native Texan, R. L. Mullins 
began work in a country bank at 
age 18. He has spent most of the 
39 years since in small banks, 
though early in 
his career he 
worked for 
banks in Hous- 
ton, Fort 
Worth and Dal- 
las. He is an 
accountant and 
a 1938 grad- 
uate of the 
Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers 
University. Known as a tireless 
civic worker in his hometown of 
Wolfe City and in Hunt County, 
he has been cited by his commu- 
nity for his work in soil conserva- 
tion. He is first vice president of 
the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 





_MR. MULLINS 





I maintain that in the small! bank 
it is necessary to have initiative, in- 
genuity and imagination to a great- 
er degree than in a- large bank. In- 
itiative is that aptitude which an in- 
dividual has toward the development 
of new ideas or new approaches to 
recurring problems. Ingenuity is the 
power of invention to meet an im- 
mediate need. Imagination is the 
power or process of constructing 
mental images. 

Of course, the defaicator has used 
some of all three of these himself. 
He has had to construct, in his dis- 
eased mind, a mental image of him- 
self as he slips through or dodges all 
the hazards of being discovered. And 
he convinces himself that because of 
certain well-established routines, with 
which he is familiar, he will be able 
to evade detection. 

In many instances he is successful 
until sonie unforeseen event trips 
him. The record proves that state- 
ment. A successful program of audits 
and controls should, therefore, be 
able to throw the embezzler out of 
step or off balance before he can get 
too far with his larcenous undertak- 
ing. 

I can’t begin to talk business about 
audits and controls in any bank until 
the problem of controlling cash and 
tellers has been disposed of. That is 
a matter of first importance. It is the 
foundation. It is basic to the program. 
If tellers are not to be controlled and 
they, in turn, charged with respon- 
sibility for their independent cash, 
then there is little need to proceed 
further. Laxity in that sector will 
overlap into all the other depart- 
ments and finally nullify the whole 
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program. The bank, in such case, is 
just not ready for controls. 

Strange as it may seem to some 
people in the larger banks, there are 
a great many small banks with one, 
two or three million dollars of de- 
posits which do not have any kind of 
cash control or independent teller 
balances. They have cash and they 
have tellers, but there is no direct 
and independent relationship between 
tellers and the cash which they 
handle. 


Teller Cash Control 


Every teller should have complete 
control over the cash he handles. It 
should be his responsibility while the 
bank is open and it should be put 
away at the close of business in such 
a way that it remains under his con- 
trol, although locked up in the bank’s 
safes and vaults. 

Every teller should balance his 
day’s work independently of every 
other teller in the bank. The old way 
of “all hands in the pie” and of off- 
cers running back to a teller’s window 
and jumping in the cash drawer 
should be outlawed. Bank officers 
should have more self-respect and 
good taste than to violate a teller’s 
cash for any purpose. 

The matter of having a place: to 
take care of each teller’s separate 
cash may, in some banks, momentar- 
ily seem to be a stumbling block. 
Some bankers will say they don’t 
have vault room; others will object 
because of cost. Some will envision 
the purchase of teller’s buses which 
can’t even be rolled into an already 
crowded vault. 

There are nearly as many ways to 
answer this problem as there are ways 
of playing a bridge hand. Probably 
the most desirable is the purchase of 
small chests which carry the same in- 
surance rates as the large screw door 
safes. These range in cost from $165 
and four can be stacked in a space 
44 inches by 44 inches by 20 inches. 

The chests are so small it is not 
practical to store much silver in them, 
but there are other ways to handle 
silver. If it is too expensive to buy 
teller’s chests for the small bank, 
then currency and some coin can be 
padlocked by each teller in a leather 
or ducking bag, which may be placed 
in the big safe at night and delivered 
to the teller each morning, still pad- 
locked. Ingenuity will find a way to 
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handle the separation of cash, if 
there is a will to do so. 


Quick ‘Flow’ Urged 


A teller should not be allowed to 
hold at his window any incoming 
items longer than is necessary to 
ticket the transaction, charging or 
crediting himself with cash received 
or cash paid out. All items should 
“flow” from tellers’ hands to some 
kind of proof in a matter of a few 
seconds, subject only to delay if the 
window is momentarily rushed. - 

The only exception to this rigid 
rule is made in the case of with- 
drawals by customers in cash. The 
teller may be allowed to hold such 
cash withdrawal items for a few min- 
utes, until he gets several on hand, 
and then pass them in one bunch to 
proof. 

In case a customer presents several 
checks drawn by others for which he 
wants cash, these items are not re- 
tained by the teller but flow im- 
mediately to proof as a single trans- 
action. 

No receiving and paying teller 
should have anything on hand at any 
time, except cash. That means that he 
has no cash items. A teller, properly 
set up and operating under proper 
routine, can be checked any minute 
of any day, and with the minimum of 
time. No other person or department 


of the bank needs to be taken into © 


consideration or consulted, unless it 
be to verify the amount of cash with 
which he was. charged at the opening 
of the day’s business. 


Cash items in our bank are carried 
on the general ledger as an asset ac- 
count, controlled in and controlled out, 
and photographed for the record each 
day. They are placed in easy access 
for all tellers and officers to see, 
handle, inspect, scrutinize or collect. 
When one is collected, it is accounted 
for to the general bookkeeper just as 
any general item would be accounted 
for. Cash items are generally a nui- 
sance. They are, of course, at times 
necessary, but they are not to be 
abused, forgotten or allowed to grow 
whiskers for lack of attention. 

Someone may say that in his bank 
it is not practical to handle cash items 
in such manner. I maintain that even 
in large numbers cash items can be 
so handled and controlled by the col- 
lection teller, the loan and discount 
teller, the exchange teller or by some 


other single, designated employe. Any 
method of handling so devised as to 
concentrate cash items all in one 
place is better than allowing all tel- 
lers to have cash items at all times. 


Simple Proof Method 


My reference above to some kind 
of proof system to which all incoming 
items “flow” may provoke someone 
to say that his small bank can’t stand 
the cost of an expensive proof ma- 
chine. I agree. I agree that some 
banks, indeed, lots of banks, are too 
small to afford expensive proof ma- 
chines, but they are not too small to 
buy columnar pads, head them up by 
hand, if need be, and use regular add- 
ing machines for proof work. Ingenu- 
ity and imagination can provide a 
column on a pad for every tape that 
a proof machine can carry. 


In some banks, full dollar value 
is not obtained from the proof ma- 
chine, anyway, because the manage- 
ment doesn’t know how to use it effi- 
ciently; or, what is more imporant, 
know when not to use it. There are 
situations where the proof machine, 
or proof system, can be by-passed 
to save time. 


To illustrate my meaning, we have 
some accounts which do business in 
several states. Deposits from these 
firms will have 500 checks on other 
banks to one check on our bank. De- 
posits usually include 200 to 300 
items, with an average of 231. (I 
have seen 603 items in one deposit) 
In handling these deposits we bypass 
proof by letting the teller make up 
an outgoing cash letter as the deposit 
is received. The copy of the cash 
letter then becomes the single debit 
that goes to proof, along with the de- 
posit. The items themselves go on to 
the mail desk immediately. This is 
a “bypass.” 

There is much more to be said in 
the area of teller and cash controls 
and the “flow” of tellers items to 
some kind of proof system. I have 


indicated only two. Unless these two 


matters are attended to, there seems 
to me to be little use of giving any 
further thought to audit and control 
procedures. If cash is not controlled, 
if tellers are just on an inventory 
basis, if there is no attempt to con- 
trol incoming items as they flow to 
individual bookkeepers, or to trans- 
it, or to general accounts, if the gen- 
eral balance is to be had on a “let 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
FROM 
C CHRISTMAS CLUB 
y c A CORPORATION 


; @ paras is the world’s most celebrated 
@ day. People of every faith join in the message: 


Peace and Good Will towards all men 
everywhere. ’°”’ 


We feel again the urge to tell you, our 
friends, how much we value your friendship and 
the strength of bonds that are based on more 





than mere business relationship. 





To all of you from all of us our heartfelt 





wishes for a richer, fuller, happier Christmas. 
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Founded by Herbert F. Rawil 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
BUILDS CHARACTIR + BUILDS SAVINGS + BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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‘There’s been a little misunderstanding about our merger.’ 


Reprinted from the Wall Street Journal 





us pray” basis, then there is no foun- 
dation for any kind of audit and con- 
trol program. 


Handling Daily Statements 


Every bank with an account at a 
Federal Reserve Bank receives a 
daily statement. Every bank with an 
account at any correspondent bank 
should receive a daily statement, if 
the account is active. Most corre- 
spondent banks are ready and willing 
to render such daily statements. 

There are many ways of handling 
these daily statements in an audit 
and control program. The simplest 
and time-savingest way to handle 
them is to audit them daily, leaving 
attached to each daily statement an 
adding machine tape of the outstand- 
ing debits and credits. There is no 
need of entering daily statements in 
the reconcilement book each day. 

On occasion I have listened to ob- 
jections that this daily reconcilement 
would take too much time; that drafts 
outstanding made the “outstanding” 
item list too long, and other objec- 
tions. Boiled down to actual fact, 
these arguments fail to prove any- 
thing. 
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One banker told me that he started 
out on a program of weekly reconcile- 
ment of daily correspondent bank 
statements. Before long he was so 
enthused over it that he fell in line 
with the daily reconcilement idea. 
The only concession he made was to 
occasionally reconcile two daily state- 
ments at one time. Once the practice 
is started, it becomes simple routine 
and consumes very little time. 


Set Up Procedure 


In another fairly large but still 
“small” bank, I showed an assistant 
cashier, who was charged with some 
auditing duties, how to have copies 
of all outgoing cash letters placed on 
his desk, along with daily statements 
from correspondent banks, before the 
latter were reconciled. As daily state- 
ments came to his desk, cash letters 
received and credited by various cor- 
respondent banks were checked off. 
Then only were these copies sent to 
permanent file. 

The reconciled daily statements 
came back to his desk and he usually 
retained four or five of these from 
each correspondent. The daily state- 
ment from a correspondent bank and 





reconciled, or at least checked, daily, 
is another step toward setting up an 
obstacle course for defalcators and 
manipulators. 

I also showed the banker that em- 
ployes could make up outgoing cash 
letters so that all small and inconse- 
quential items went out in one or 
more cash letters, while larger items 
of, say, $5,000 and over, went out 
in other letters, on which copies pen- 
cil notations could be made for his 
information and guidance. This is a 
simple procedure once a bank de- 
termines what items are large enough 
to warrant such attention. 

In checking daily statements, if 
exchange tellers want to complain 
instead of co-operate on the matter 
then, maybe, the exchange teller has 
been on the job too long. If the gen- 
eral bookkeeper has a case of the 
gripes then he may need some talk- 
ing to by management as to the ad- 
visability of controls. 


The Human Factor 


In putting in controls there has to 
be a good measure of co-operation 
between management and employes. 
This is essential to the success of the 
program. 

No electronic device will likely 
ever overcome the human element in 
an audit and control program. The 
program is such that it cannot be 
handled entirely by machines. It re- 
quires human effort, including a 
great deal of repetition and a great 
deal of patience until it becomes 
fixed as a daily routine. Elements of 
surprise must occasionally be includ- 
ed and these require the use of judg- 
ment, which is a human factor. 

Banks in the final analysis are op- 
erated by individuals—by individual 
human beings—and as such they de- 
termine the success or failure of an 
Audit and Control program. 

I would suppose that these obser- 
vations might stimulate some ques- 
tions from readers. If anything I 
have said needs clarification, I would 
like to know about it. I will try to 
answer any inquiry. I don’t believe 
there is a problem of operations in 
any small bank that I cannot reduce 
to simpler proportions, if I were on 
the ground. By the written word it 
may be more difficult, but I am will- 
ing to help. If any questions are sub- 
mitted, the writer should by all means 
indicate the size of his bank and the 
number of officers and employes. 
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Kenneth Martin, Vice President, Correspondent Bank Division 
of the First National Bank of Minneapolis (left), watches Louis 
Noske, Purina Dealer of Richmond, Minn., sign final papers 








for a loan on a mobile grinding and mixing unit. Joseph Doll, 
Cashier of State Bank of Richmond (right), shows his pleasure 
at a successful conclusion to the negotiations he engineered. 


This community benefits from 
constructive correspondent banking 


| J. Doll, cashier of State Bank of Richmond, 
Minnesota, saw an opportunity to help farmers in 
his community prosper, as well as to help Louis 
Noske, local Purina Dealer, find the financing for 
a sound piece of business expansion. 

Doll and Noske explored the possibilities of a 
mobile grinding and mixing service. The need for 
such a service was evident, and Mr. Noske had 
demonstrated his ability to handle the expanded 
responsibilities during his two years as a success- 
ful Purina Dealer. 

However, the cost of a mobile mixer-and-grinder 
unit exceeded the legal loan limit of the State Bank 
of Richmond. This didn’t discourage Mr. Doll. He 
and Mr. Noske took their proposition to Kenneth 
T. Martin, Vice President, Correspondent Bank 
Division of the First National Bank of Minneapolis. 
Impressed by Doll’s and Noske’s analysis, as well 
as Mr. Noske’s proven ability as a businessman, 
Mr. Martin approved the financing Mr. Noske 
needed to put his service into operation. 

“We were very glad to help our correspondent, the 
State Bank of Richmond, with this financing,” Mr. 
Martin stated. ““Mr. Noske handles a widely recog- 
nized product, has demonstrated his ability as a 
businessman, and his financial statement shows that 
he keeps his affairs in order. This is the kind of 
relationship we welcome and encourage as an exam- 
ple of constructive correspondent banking.” 
Commented Mr. Doll after the arrangements were 
completed: “This expansion in mobile grinding 
and mixing means a more efficient use of home- 


gael rain with Purina Chows. After all, when 
armers in our market make money, both Mr. Noske 
and my bank do good business.” 


yceiemmemannenisss seenesanane 





The success Mr. Doll (left) and Mr. Noske (right) had in 
gaining the cooperation of a Correspondent Bank was due 
largely to the coreful study they made of the need and 
opportunity which existed in the Richmond area for a mobile 
grinding and mixing service. 


We will be happy to send you details on how 

eed pene poultry and livestock financing helps 
uild community prosperity. 

WRITE: 

RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
1624 Checkerboard Square St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


Partners in Prosperity 
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IN THE STATES 





Threats Against Independent 
Banking Are Widespread 


When plans of the First National 
City Bank of New York and the 
County Trust Company of suburban 
White Plains to form a new bank 
holding company were disclosed re- 
cently, many bankers, particularly 
members of the legislative committees 
of the two Independent Bankers As- 
sociations, were not surprised. 

Approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the comptroller of the cur- 
rency would make the new holding 
company the second largest banking 
institution in the country. The new 
company would control resources of 
about 7 billion, 500 million dollars. 
This compares to 7 billion, 350 mil- 
lion dollars for New York City’s 
Chase Manhattan Bank, presently the 
second largest. The nation’s biggest 
bank is the Bank of America, with 
about 9 billion, 670 million dollars 
in assets. 

In Washington last Spring, when 
the legislative representatives of the 
independents were spearheading ef- 
forts to get the holding bill passed, 
rumors of the proposed merger 
popped up from time to time. In fact, 
the effort in some quarters to weaken 
what became “The Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956” seemed to 
stem from the potential self-interest 
in organizing such a holding com- 
pany. 

Empty Victory? 

One result of the disclosure of the 
plan for a new holding company is 
this: It raises the question in the 
minds of bankers whether the Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956 might not 
have been an empty victory. 

This question was in the minds of 
the editors of Pratt’s Letter, published 
weekly in Washington by A. S. Pratt 
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by Harry 9. Harding. 





(Editor’s Note: Mr. Harding, hon- 
orary president of the Independent 
Bankers Association, Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District, was a driving force 
who played a key role in passage of 
the Holding Company Act. He is 
president of the First National Bank, 
Pleasanton, California.) 





& Sons, Inc., when in the October 27 
letter they wrote: 

All forms of system banking 
will get fresh, new impetus in 
the immediate future. The drive 
for more holding companies, 
more branching, more mergers 
will hold until the next big 
shake-out. 

The Bank Holding Company 
Act has turned out to be a two- 
edged sword that promises to 
hasten rather than retard expan- 
sion of holding companies. 
While a deterrent to unlimited 
expansion by INDIVIDUAL 
holding companies, it provides 
the means whereby branching 
limitations can be circumvented. 

The new Act will lead to a 
sizeable growth in the NUMBER 
of bank holding companies... . 
as was predicted earlier. Ru- 
mored plans of certain New York 
banks to “branch” via the hold- 
ing company device is the begin- 
ning of what promises to be a 
growing trend in the period 
ahead. 

The Reserve Board will NOT 
apply the brake to holding com- 
pany expansion beyond the re- 
quirements of the new Act. Gov- 
ernor Robertson made that evi- 
dent this week at the ABA 


Convention: 


“It is clear that the statute is 
not intended to prevent bank 
holding companies from expand- 
ing at all. Only if the expansion 
threatens to go beyond the limits 
consistent with sound banking, 
the public interest and the preser- 
vation of competition does the 
act require that such expansion 
be restrained. The problem is to 
determine just where those limits 
are in a particular case.” 

These limits are matters of ad- 
ministrative discretion and are 
as long or short as the feet that 
measure them. Furthermore, dis- 
cretion has a habit of expanding 
in the name of “progress.” 

The push for bigger and bigger 
banks, inspired by the ambitions of 
some men to head “the biggest,” like- 
ly will continue. Merger after merger 
will be spawned, not to improve 
banking service or to bring service 
to areas without it, but largely to 
satisfy the desire of a man—or group 
of men—to catch up with or pass 
some other bank in size. 

As to whether the Bank Holding 
Company Act will “hasten rather than 
retard expansion of the holding com- 
panies,” this statement must be ex- 
amined both from the near and 
long-range standpoint. 


Reasons for Moves 


The increased interest in some 
quarters in forming bank holding 
companies is not prompted by the 
act. Instead some bankers see ahead 
an opportunity to bring about 
changes in the law broadening branch 
banking in their state and they want 
to be “ready.” Or they anticipate 
their state may close the loophole that 
now permits the evasion of branch 
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banking laws through the holding 
company device. 

To measure the effectiveness of the 
1956 act “to hasten or retard expan- 
sion of bank holding companies” we 
need first of all to recall the condi- 
tions that existed prior to enactment 
of the law. One of the strongest argu- 
ments for some kind of bank holding 
company legislation was the fact that 
there was no means of restraining 
the creation or the expansion of bank 
holding companies, aside from their 
ability to raise capital. This was 
stressed by Senator A. Willis Robert- 
son, Chairman Martin of the Federal 
Reserve, and many others. 

George R. Boyles, then chairman 
of the Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, testified that “In no case 
should the provisions of the bill pro- 
hibit expansion, nor should the final 
decision of such administering agen- 
cy on any application for expansion be 
in contravention of the wishes of any 
state as to holding company expansion 
within its boundaries.” 
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of governors of the Federal Reserve 
System wanted no restrictions on ex- 
pansion of a holding company, either 
within a state or interstate, other than 
their own discretion. The bitter op- 
position to the Douglas amendment, 
which prohibits approval of interstate 
acquisitions of bank control, is the 
best evidence I know that the act has 
some restraints on expansion that the 
holding companies and their friends 
do not like. 

Under the provisions of the Hold- 
ing Company Act, if The First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York and 
the County Trust Company of White ae 
Plains, or any other banks decide to 
form a bank holding company, there the bes t 
is nothing in the law to prevent them 
from so doing. They must, however, a 
get the prior approval of the Federal property UWNSUL ANGE 
Reserve board of governors, as pro- 
vided in the act. 


Tete niger tox a 28 Naturally the best 


sociations agreed with the board of 
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agreed that the holding company de- 


vice was the mechanism that could 
be used to evade the branch banking 
laws of the nation. Congress, in pass- 
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A GOOD KEYNOTE for the advertising of any independent bank is shown here. 
Reproduced is part of an advertisement by the 





Bank of the Commonwealth, 


Detroit, Michigan. The ad appeared in the AMERICAN BANKER. 





ing the Holding Company Act, in 
effect declared there should be no fur- 
ther evasion of the laws prohibiting 
branching of banks across state lines, 
but left the regulation of bank control 
within a state in the hands of the 
respective states, if they chose to use 
it. 


Procedure Outlined 


Let us see what would happen in a 
situation such as the proposed New 
York company. First, it applies to 
the board of governors for approval 
to become a bank holding company. 
The act provides that applications for 
the acquisition of bank stock, where 
the holdings would amount to more 
than five per cent, must be referred to 
the respective supervisory agencies, 
the comptroller of the currency in the 
case of The First National City Bank 
and to the New York state superin- 
tendent of banks in the case of the 
County Trust Company. These super- 
visory agencies are given thirty days 
to file their views. If they disapprove 
an acquisition, the board must hold a 
hearing. 

The laws of New York state divide 
the state into nine districts within 
which a bank may have branches. 
Banks are not allowed to have 
branches in more than one district 
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except in a case of New York City, 
which is in more than one district. 

The First National City Bank oper- 
ates branches in New York City, that 
is in Districts 1 and 2. The County 
Trust Company operates 36 branches 
in adjacent Westchester County, 
which is a part of District 3. 

You will recall that a year ago the 
New York state superintendent of 
banks turned down an application for 
County Trust Company to merge with 
a bank across the Hudson, in Rock- 
land County. At the time George A. 
Mooney, superintendent, declared, 
“The County Trust Company, largest 
banking institution in Westchester, 
has a demonstrated propensity for ex- 
tensive branch banking.” It now con- 
trols about 35 per cent of the deposits 
in Westchester County. 


State Bans Merger 


The merger of The First National 
City Bank and The County Trust 
Company would be illegal under the 
branch banking laws of New York 
state. 

New York state has some laws on 
its books regarding the corporate 
ownership of banks, somewhat along 
the lines of the woefully inadequate 
federal laws that are a part of the 
Banking Act of 1933. They do re- 








quire the superintendent of banks to 
examine companies that control 
banks. However, there is no provision 
in the statutes for passing upon the 
acquisition of the control of a bank. 
Just as happened in the case of the 
federal statutes, the holding com- 
panies feel that these provisions le- 
galize control of banks by a corpora- 
tion and the operation of such con- 
trolled banks, regardless of branch 
banking districts, and this seems to 
be the position of the state supervi- 
sory agency. Apparently, the fact that 
such controlled banks can be oper- 
ated in effect as “branches,” is over- 
looked. 

In requesting approval of the 
board of governors for any acquisi- 
tion, we can hardly imagine any bank 
holding company saying, “We legally 
are unable to merge so we propose 
to do indirectly what the law forbids 
us to do directly, and acquire control 
of this bank, thereafter operating it 
as a separate legal entity, but to all 
intents and purposes as a “branch!” 
(see Pratt’s Letter quoted above.) 

Whether so stated or not, will the 
board of governors in passing upon 
such an application say, “We recog- 
nize that you cannot legally merge 
the acquired bank and thereafter 
operate it as a branch, but the law 
can be circumvented by the mecha- 
nism of the holding company device. 
However, it is not in the public in- 
terest that laws be circumvented.” 

No, it is far more likely that the 
board and the applicant bank will 
completely ignore any mention of 
evasion of laws and hide behind the 
fiction that creating a corporation to 
do what the law directly forbids you 
to do is perfectly allright. 


Standards Cited 


On the strong urging of the board 
of governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 contains a set of “stand- 
ards” to be followed by the board 
in approving the expansion of bank 
holding companies within a State. 
These are contained in Section 3 (C) 
of the Act, as follows: 

In determining whether or not 
to approve any acquisition or 
merger or consolidation under 
this section, the board shall take 
into consideration the following 
factors: 

@ The financial history and 
condition of the company or 
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EXPERIENCE 


PROVES 


YOU CAN RECOMMEND WITH CONFIDENCE 
FORD'S NATION-WIDE BUSINESS OFFERINGS 














ree: ‘abi 
ANIMAL HOSPITAL, W. Cen. Texas. com- Ore. 60. B, Conceens A 40-room hotel, with STORE, So. W. Oregon. 
petition for 35 miles! Impt. city pkg xint. 2 stores rented. Loc. in ieaaine city with large ey No competition! franchises. Ideal loc. 
—s Ideal loc. Priced very low. Terms. Dept. see central business site. Owners retiring. low. Terms. Dept. #23686 





APPLIANCE REFINISHER, Calif. Xint. profits. 
” comp! Compl. equip. Briced low. Terms. Dept. 





CE SALE AND SERVICE, N. E. CAL. 
. Cond. Well est. Good profits. Dept. #23463 





APPLIANCE STORE No. W. Ore. Carries Nat. 
known in Irg. comm. area. All equip. 
incl. F.P.$10,000 Terms. Dept. #23771 





APPLIANCE & SPORT. GDS E. Wash. 
Ideal cen. twn. loc. All facil. & deliv. equip. Gd. 
profits. Priced right. Dept. #23799 





CABINET SHOP Mass. Xint. profits. 
Ideal loc. Compl. iy 98 x 136 land. W/all 
ats incl. Compl. “Wop. Priced to sell. Dept. 





pant gee id srons. SO. Calif. Ret. Sale qual. 
dry goods, cloth. misc. Ideal loc. No com- 
petition. Priced low. Dept. #23539 





DISPLAY 





DRESS eo. | E. Con. Penn. Compl. fac. design 
& mfg. Ret. le r-t-w & acc. Val. R. E. incl. in 
low sale pet Dept. #42173 





DRUG STORE: NE N.M. Gr. eg . 10 yrs. 
Sells Grup cosmetics, fntn , at Pie in 
cl of = ernr bidg 


ae, #23 5815 1 


DRY GOODS STORE, Tampa, Fla. area. Netted 
$10,000 last yr. Top franchises. Ideal loc. Establ. 
5 yrs. Compl. equip. Priced iow. Dept: * #7995 


ELECTRICAL CON TRACTOR & DEALER, ee 

in impt. city. Netted $24,000 in 8 mo. Factory s 

= ag BH — he loc. Well establ. Priced 
#23631 











ELECTRO-PLATIN« o oO... * Calif. in impt. cit; A 
Specializes in fo ieee 3 Nets $2 
as Compl. equip. Priced” right. Terms. t. 





ELECT. REPAIR & CONTRACTING So. E. Tex. 
Comm. & indust. accounts. Good loc. All equip. 
incl. Priced to sell now! Dept. #23778 





ELECTRONIC MFG. CO., kee Angee, Calif. Mfrs 
qual. solenoids for well-establ Ideal loc. 
Gd. profits. Priced right! Dept. P25703 

FURNITURE & APPLIANCES, So. E. Ariz. >. 
profits. Many top franchises. Ideal dntn. loc. 
_. 1903. 3. Tlness forces sale. Priced low. Dept. 








& APPLTARCES STORE, N. 2 Peame, 
known brands. Well establ. Xint. Good 
frofit picture. Dept. #42213 





GENERAL a? So. E. La. High 
profits! ig, & a Top f + we equip. 
Well-establ. ced to sell. Dept. 


TORE, No. West Va. Ret. 
gasoline Ha Ideal loc. Seed $84,000 1955 Ds Dept, 








GENERAL STORE, SO. E. MAINE. Carries a 
line of household goods, toys, stationery, etc. 
loc. & good profits. Ill health forces sale. Dent, 





GENERAL STORE, S. E. MASS. Xint. location. 

Well establ. bus. Unlimited potent. Good profits. 

Dept. #42188 

HARDWARE & APPLIANCES, Cen. Texas. High 
freezer food plan. & auto. Indry. 


rofits. Also 
‘deal loc. 100 x 150 land w/bidg. incl. Priced low. 
Dept. #8028 








HUNTING & FISHING CAMP, No. Maine. Has 
a i 7 oo een’ Go 
dise. acres mn bidgs. Compl, ° 
Priced to sell. Dept. #42177 ” 





LIQUOR STORE & SPORTING GOODS SHOP 
fe com 4 Carolina, Netied 10,000 last Ideal 


Compl. cual p. val. . inel. Pri 


LIVESTOCK TRANSPORTATION Co. Cen. Calif. 
21 Trucks & Trailers, maintenance shops. Choice 
real ~*~. best location. Large operation, tre- 
mendous Excellent in every detail. 
bf of full investigation. Fo sell. t. 








pore FREIGHT COMPANY. 


N. 

ssabuidan: Continuous growth and excellent ex- 
pansion opportunity. 27 Trailers and 21 Tractors. 
jae investnent opportunity. Department 





MOULDING MFGR. 
$6,000 yr. No com 


tion, ideal Ise. Compl, equip. 
ion. Ideal loc. eq 
Priced very low. it. #8050 * 


tata, bes n advertisement 
Pictorial, " etevemites data 
folders, describ each business offer- 


lec are “Nallebl without charge or 





PAINT MFGR., Oregon. Produces own brands of 
paints throughout No. W. Establ. leader since 
} profits. R. E. opt. Priced to sell. Dept. 





P. ‘A N . C in one 
of the area’s leading industrial cities. Co. has 
a leader since 1 of 


ancing years 
present owner from exploiting to 
ambitious is assured high returns 
from this well leader. Priced to sell. 
with liberal terms. Dept. #23363 





gy ae MFGR. So. SM, Pe 
. oppty. apprx. $8500. Good loc. equip. 
inel a P $12,500 Dept. #23735 





PUBLIC Craw ie oo. Maine. Sup- 
plies water to farm trade center. Ideal loc. oom 1. 
equip. Controlling f interest Te $7,150. Dept. 





SAWMILL A Grrace SALES. estab. 
business with we uly” equipp. 
Priced right. Dent re 





SAW & WELDING COMPANY. N.E. Florida. 
Sales and service and general ir. Well estab. 
and fully equip. Priced to sell. t. #7952 





SPORTING GOODS, W. Nevada. I : 
Ideal mn. st. loc. Hetted $15,000 last yr. Compl. 
equip. Priced to sell. Dept. Fein 





SPORTING cous STORE No. W. Ore. Loc. in 
hunt. & fish. it build. All equip. incl. 
High profits! Priced to sell. Dept. # 





SPORTING GOODS STORE So. E. New Mex. 
Attr. Store. be ar franchises. ies, ES 
deer hunt. & reeee Lucrative profits. F. P. 
$21,000. Dept. 23760 








TRA OE, <. W. Sees Tene, coast 


se Eur equipped: "Priced 


t. potential. Priced 








TRAILER SALES & re SA Pla. Netted 
fal in 6 = = R.E. 
Compl. equip. Priced right. Dept. 
STORAGE CO. W CALIP 


TRANSFER AND Lc. 
Xiah, lon. © comm, Wap, ance. Rent © Se 








month f 10,000 sq. ft. Good ts. 
Fine nee, cue. is forced to sacr. Priced right. 
Dept. # 
Prete Come Benign” Md. one Ter. 7. 
Sell. best bs xe gar t 
BUREAU, So. Cen. it. profits. 
Ideal loc. = oe ge pom franchises. 
Priced very low. #23734 





T. v. &, PLUNGE, STORE, 8. EB, TEXAS 
equipped ped. Well estab. Depts 1910 ; 





VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY, So. Cen. Tenn. 
Mfg. sales & sve. Compl. facilities. Ideal location. 
Good profits. Dept. #7917 





VENETIAN BLIND MFGR., & SVCE., So. &. 
tone. St profits. Ideal loc. Also does le 
7 lg. accts. Val. R.E. incl. Priced right. 


RILLING COMPANY, No. W. Conn. All 








facilities. Home & R.E. incl. Good profits. Priced 
right. Dept. #42163 
WHLSE OPTICAL CO., San Zrepetpee 38 land- 


mark! Bi ts. A-1 accts. Xin 


oo, Comp. t. 
& mach. Lifetime oppty! Dept. 323816 - 





yume y pe COMPANY, 
locations in 3 large, im cities. Ni 
fw nian came t. Ill health 
to sell. Ou i 
ced to sell. For further information ite Ford. 
Bepe, #7576 


WHOLESALE MEAT PACKING UTAH. 

Hdls. Compl. packing and tg Tad 
Gulimited "potential Land & bidg. in xint. cond. 
Other interests forces sale. Dept. #23526 


WELDING & MACHINE SHOP, So. Cen. Mont. 
Well-establ. Ideal dntn. loc. Gd. profits. Compl. 
equip. Priced to sell. Dept. #23643 











Sroat aiat ure, Taal £. Calif. -, L.A. Xint. 
loc. on mn. thoroughfare. 
Priced very low. Dept. #23670 





WELDING & TANK CO. W. Cen. Fla. Volume 
$76,750 . . . 40 yr. landmark — tanks, 

, pipes, etc. Loc. 
i &: wt iy ‘blek w/i3 


pe Lt Tilness . Tremendous Po- 
"i! Dept. Faas 

WOODWORKING COMPANY 
wood 


MAINE. General 
manufacture. Test’ in loc. in manufac- 
rofit picture. Ill health 








Wogowonaine Cone) e x. WELL 
estab. business. in’ Sotenti Niully —- Good 
profits. Dept. #42158 
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companies and the banks con- 
cerned. 

@ Their prospects. 

@ The character of their man- 
agement. 

@ The convenience, needs, 
and welfare of the communities 
and the area concerned. 

@ Whether or not the effect 
of such acquisition or merger or 
consolidation would be to ex- 
pand the size or extent of the 
bank holding company system 
involved beyond the limits con- 
sistent with adequate and sound 
banking, the public interest, and 
the preservation of competition 


in the field of banking. 
What Do They Mean? 


There is little comfort in these five 
“vardsticks” for those who believe 
banking laws should not be circum- 
vented—particularly when you recall 
that the board testified that the only 
restraint on the expansion of holding 
companies, both interstate and intra- 
state, should be its own interpretation 
of these five standards. 

We defy anyone to say in under- 
standable language just what these 
yardsticks mean. As Pratt’s Letter de- 
clares, “These limits are matters of 
administrative discretion and are as 
long or short as the feet that measure 
them. Furthermore, discretion has a 
habit of expanding in the name of 
‘progress’.” 

For those of us who have fought so 
long and so hard for the enactment of 
bank holding company legislation, to 
hear a statement like that above does 
sound like the act represents far from 
complete victory. Nevertheless, the 
passage of the act was a tremendous 
achievement against powerful in- 
terests and the disruptive tactics of 
some bankers and the federal super- 
visory agencies. The terrific efforts of 
the opposition and the expense they 
incurred to defeat this measure are 
the best testimony as to the merits of 
the act. 

We still feel this piece of legislation 
will take its place alongside other 
major banking measures. 

But the act is only a battle won in 
the war to preserve the American sys- 
tem of independent, competitive bank- 
ing from those who would substitute 
the European plan of concentrated 
control of banking in the hands of a 
few. We must continue to defend what 
we have won and press on. 
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We still believe the provision in the 
House-approved Spence bill, dropped 
by the Senate, which would have re- 
stricted the expansion of a bank hold- 
ing company within a state to the 
same geographic areas in which a 
bank could have a branch, is good 
law. But others felt intrastate expan- 
sion should be dealt with by the state 
itself, and that’s the way it now 
stands. 


Contact Legislators 


The problem then becomes one of 
securing enactment of state laws that 
will close the loophole whereby branch 
banking restrictions can be evaded. 
Some states have definitely prohibited 
any holding companies, such as Mis- 


- sissippi and Illinois. The problem is 


now that of the states. That is, it is 
up to you—you independent bankers 
who wish to preserve the system of 
banking that has helped our country 
become the great nation it is today. 

“But what can I do?” you ask. 
Naturally, you first would look to 
your State Bankers Association, but 
in some cases these are dominated by 
the expansion-minded bankers and 
action is difficult to get. You do have 
your Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion. But its strength depends on you 
—and what you do. 

Strictly as my own observation, I 
would like to suggest what first must 
be done—beginning with you. You 
should immediately write your state 
senator and assemblyman. Tell them 
you are opposed to any group being 
able to evade your state’s branch 
banking restrictions thru the holding 
company device. 

The principle that laws should not 
be circumvented is basic and he 
should be in accord. Also ask him 
if he will either introduce a bill to 
stop this evasion of law or will sup- 
port such legislation if introduced by 
others. 

Next, ask your fellow bankers in 
your county and in neighboring coun- 
ties to do the same. Send copies of 
your letters to your state supervisor, 
if you are a State bank, and to the 
Independent Bankers Association at 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota. But don’t 
wait until it is too late. Act at once. 
Together, you can in your state do 
what the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation have done nationally—defi- 
nitely spell out an end to evasion of 
branch banking laws. 





Christmas Club 
Payoff Hits 
New High 


Americans participating in the sav- 
ings plan of Christmas Club a Cor- 
poration saved a record sum this 
year, according to an announcement 
by Edward F. Dorset, the organiza- 
tion’s president, who commented, 
“Peace and prosperity pay off.” 

Mr. Dorset announced that 12 mil- 
lion, 800 thousand Americans saved 
one billion, one hundred and eighty- 
seven million dollars in the 1956 
Christmas Club. The record-breaking 
amount was accumulated in some 
6,800 banks and savings institutions 
throughout the nation. He said: 

“The huge Christmas Club this 
year is a natural result of the high 
degree of employment and the over- 
all prosperity of our people. While a 
part of the funds will be spent for 
Christmas and bring joy to the hearts 
of our merchants, nearly a third will 
be put right back in permanent sav- 
ings. Americans are still thrifty.” 

The 1956 payoff is the largest in 
the history of the club and represents 
an increase over 1955 of 57 million 
dollars (5 per cent) with 300,000 
more members. 

Of the 6,800 institutions, 148 had 
clubs in excess of 1 million dollars 
each. As in past years, New York 
leads with 2,615,833 members and 
$252,107,041, followed by Pennsyl- 
vania with 2,001,623 members and 
$181,539,855 and then New Jersey 
with 1,144,106 members and $137,- 
989,946. 

Surveys made by Christmas Club a 
Corporation indicate that while the 
entire one billion, one hundred and 
eighty-seven million dollars will not 
go into retail channels, all of it will 
help boost the nation’s economy. Here 
is the forecast of how it will be used: 
Christmas purchases .$ 294,400,000 





Permanent savings .. 360,800,000 
Year end bills ...... 66,500,000 
Insurance premiums . 122,300,000 
NN ori EO. a8 112,800,000 
Miscellaneous ...... 41,500,000 
Mortgage payments . 79,500,000 
Education ......... 30,900,000 

Purchase of household 
furnishings ....... 78,300,000 
$1,187,000,000 
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WHITTLING PROCESS 





Dual Bank System Hit by Effect 
Of Changes in Federal Laws 


By Bill Kirchner 


Assistant Secretary, Independent Bankers Association 


Virtues of our dual banking system 
are frequently discussed, but while we 
talk, we are being propelled at an ac- 
celerating pace into a single system. 
omggammeveners: One of the latest 
( threats to our 
dual system comes 
in the form of a 
proposal from the 
comptroller’s of- 
fice to the special 
banking law in- 
vestigation com- 

9) mittee set up by 
MR. KIRCHNER Senator Willis A. 
Robertson of Virginia. The commit- 
tee held two days of hearings in 
Washington last month. 

That recommendation, identified 
as Number 45, states, “It is recom- 
mended that legislation be enacted to 
provide that any national bank lo- 
cated within the same county may, 
with the approval of the comptroller 
of the currency, acquire by consoli- 
dation, merger, or purchase of assets 
and assumption of liabilities another 
national bank which is found by the 
comptroller of the currency to be in 
a precarious financial condition and 
permit the acquiring bank to continue 
the office or offices of the absorbed 
bank as branch offices, even though 
state laws do not permit the estab- 
lishment of such branches” (empha- 
sis own own). 

The comptroller’s office proceeds 
to explain that in the past, some 
communities have been without bank- 
ing services because of the discon- 
tinuance of a national bank caused 
by insolvency. It is easy to believe 
that the comptroller would find it 
quite simple to arrange for another 
bank to take over the insolvent bank, 
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or even to arrange liquidation for the 
troubled bank. 

It would take considerable effort 
and finesse for the comptroller’s of- 
fice to assist a community to reor- 
ganize such a bank or form a new 
one. We expect this argument would 
be put forward in defense of the rec- 
ommendation. 


Supervision Ease 


The comptroller and his staff ob- 
viously would have many fewer prob- 
lems if most banks were merged into 
a few large systems. It is easy to see 
that the comptroller’s office would 
have a much easier job if there were 
only one or two huge banking sys- 
tems to supervise. In fact, the admin- 
istration might become so simple that 
we wouldn’t need a comptroller at 
all! 

Congress and the people of this 
great country fear the strength and 
power of big banking monopolies 
and could well decide it is time to 
turn banking facilities back into the 
hands of the people through social- 
izing the banking system via govern- 
ment ownership. 

Recently, state bank supervisors 
held their convention in San Fran- 
cisco. At that convention the super- 
visors reviewed some of the threats 
to the dual banking system and went 
on record as follows: 

@ Local responsibility is a basic 
principle of our governmental system 
of concurrent federal and state pow- 
ers. 

@ There is increasing evidence of 
encroachment by federal authorities 
upon areas which are the proper 
sphere for state bank supervision. 

The supervisors urged their own 


members to do everything in their 
power to strengthen the position of 
the state bank supervisors in rela- 
tion to the banks for which they are 
responsible. 

Over the last several years we have 
seen the national supervisory authori- 
ties bring a continuous stream of 
proposed bank law adjustments to 
Congress. A high percentage of these 
have been accepted. 

The number of banks and situa- 
tions affected by any one of these 
changes has been minute. Yet, the 
total effect of these changes has been 
to hurt the dual system of banking. 

These changes were largely pre- 
sented as non-controversial amend- 
ments to banking law calculated to 
assist the supervisory authorities so 
they could more easily and efficiently 
perform their function. 


Merger Incentive 


The removal or simplification of 
complicated legal problems and pro- 
cedures in merging state and nation- 
al banks works as an incentive to 
bring about more such mergers. Ex- 
tending the distance that a director 
may live from a bank makes it pos- 
sible to merge more banks by offer- 
ing a reluctant director the bait of a 
directorship in the new, larger bank. 

Tax-free exchanges of stock are 
possible between holding companies 
and stockholders of an acquired 
bank. There are cases where individ- 
uals have offered a much higher cash 
price per share to selling stockhold- 
ers, but lost the purchase to a hold- 
ing company offering a much smaller 
price because of the tax-free exchange 
situation. 


The would-be individual purchaser 
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The feeling of 
Satisfaction is deep 
...and personal 


When a banker stands back proudly after months of 
patient planning and views a magnificent new banking 
office, finally completed, he finds many things that 
afford him great satisfaction. 

And that satisfaction is seldom deeper or more per- 
sonal than when he finds himself showing off the 
bank’s new Mosler Century Vault Door. You can 
understand why. 


First of all, its modern, massive beauty is almost 
breathtaking. Yet it achieves its bold “tomorrowness” 
without surrender of the look of dignity and impreg- 
nability that a vault door ought to have. 


Then there is the assurance that superb engineering is 
inherent in this as in all Mosler products . . . that 
matchless performance over the years may be taken 
for granted. 


But perhaps he finds the deepest satisfaction in the 
knowledge that his personal judgment is so widely 
confirmed by leaders in banking, business and govern- 
ment — who have held the name Mosler in highest 
regard for over 100 years, 


If your bank is considering either immediate or long- 
range modernization or expansion plans, our experience 
is at the call of you and your architect. 





The Mosler Century Bank Vault Door, Texas National Bank, Houston, Texas 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY ©» SINCE 1848 ¢ 320 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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GOING UP! Headed for an eighth floor “penthouse” atop the new addition to 
the Fourth National Bank in Wichita, Kansas, is a big air conditioning unit. 
Enough equipment to cool 200 six-room houses will be installed in the new 
building. Two cranes with 130-foot beams were used for the hoisting operation, 


which was insured for $500,000. 





of controlling interest in a bank finds 
it very difficult to match the holding 
company offer, not because of price. 
but because of unfair tax provision. 

So-called “improvements” in laws 
regulating banks have mostly im- 
proved the ease with which the na- 
tional supervisory authorities can 
and do approve mergers and forma- 
tion of branches, thereby encourag- 
ing over-aggressive, expansion-mind- 
ed banks to be a part of the national 
banking system rather than state sys- 
tems. 


Lack of Support 


These erosions have enroached step 
by step on the state banking systems. 
Bankers in the forty-eight states have 
been so busy looking at the details 
of specific law changes and so busy 
searching for a few extra dollars of 
profit for their own institution that 
they have been unaware of the far- 
reaching long-run effects of the fed- 
eral regulatory changes upon their 
own institutions and upon the bank- 
ing system of the nation. 

Most of us have done very little to 
support the state bank supervisors. 
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In far too many instances the salaries 
paid supervisors are miserably low. 
As a result, good men who fill those 
posts must work at a real sacrifice. 
Too many supervisor salaries and the 
salaries of state bank department 
personnel are far less than those paid 
to members of the banking profes- 
sion who carry much less responsi- 
bility. Among the bank supervisors 
are some very capable men who have 
the strength and the ability to stand 
up for their convictions and the dual 
banking system. 

In other states, the steady erosion 
of the state bank supervisor’s author- 
ity, coupled with bankers’ indiffer- 
ence, have tended to lower the pres- 
tige of the supervisor’s office. Some 
supervisors have neither the office 
personnel nor the political backing 
necessary to win in a conflict with 
the national authorities. 

Far too frequently we hear that 
national banking authorities have 
ruthlessly disregarded the stand of 
a state commissioner. There have 
been instances of bank systems or 
groups, having been refused a bank 
acquisition, new charter or applica- 


tion to establish a branch by a state 
commissioner standing steadfast 
against powerful pressure groups in 
his own state, persuaded national au- 
thorities approve the rejected expan- 
sion. 

We endorse sincerely the oft-passed 
resolution of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association which would require 
all applications for new branches and 
charters to be made public knowledge 
and require that all affected parties 
be given an opportunity to present 
their argument for or against the ap- 
plication. Too many times a new 
bank or branch has been approved 
by national authorities without the 
knowledge of any person in the af- 
fected community. 

Frequently organizers will proceed 
to form a new state bank. A careful 
analysis is made of the area in which 
the bank is to be located. The appli- 
cants meet all the requirements of 
state law surrounding the chartering 
of a new bank. After careful analysis 
the charter is approved by the state 
commissioner. 

Is that bank then ready to open 
for business? Far from it. 


Over the Jumps Again 


The problems of chartering that 
institution have only started. That 
bank must now obtain Federal De- 
posit Insurance. We use “must” ad- 
visedly. We know in some cases it is 
not required by state law or the state 
bank supervisor, but as a practical 
matter, growth of the new bank is 
usually very restricted without FDIC 
Insurance. 

The FDIC starts the charter in- 
vestigation all over again, The ap- 
plicants must comply with an en- 
tirely new set of standards set by 
national authorities. The fact that the 
state supervisor has approved the new 
charter is entirely disregarded. 

At this point, any semblance of 
dual banking disappears. The comp- 
troller’s office would approve or dis- 
approve this charter if a national 
bank application had been requested. 
Upon granting of the national char- 
ter Federal Deposit Insurance cover- 
age would be automatic. At present, 
the comptroller sits in with the two 
other FDIC directors and approves 
or disapproves the Federal Deposit 
Insurance coverage for the state 
bank. His vote may veto or approve 
the formation of the state bank or 
the national bank. 
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The comptroller’s office has con- 
tinually grown stronger and bolder in 
its advocacy of large banking sys- 
tems. That office has grown so brave 
that it now proposes recommenda- 
tion Number 45 to give the comp- 
troller authority to ignore state bank- 
ing law. 

If we believe in the dual banking 
system, we must stand up and be 
counted. It is time that the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation be 
separated from the comptroller’s of- 
fice. A new state bank should receive 
FDIC coverage automatically as does 
a national bank. We must do every- 
thing in our power to build the dig- 
nity and strength of the state bank 
comptrollers and supervisors. They 
and their staffs must be adequately 
paid. 


Challenge to All 


This is not a challenge only for 
state banks and bankers, but to na- 
tional bankers as well. If the national 
supervisory authorities’ power con- 
tinues to grow, the national banks 
may one of these days find that they 
have a stern master and no alterna- 
tives. Competitive factors produced 
by administrative-biased decision also 
may force banks into huge banking 
systems. Socialistic groups in our 
population that want nationalization 
of our banks may well obtain their 
ends by further strengthening the 
national banking supervisors. 

We all know that a dictatorship 
can be very efficient because there 
are no checks and balances and no 
minority opinions to be considered. 
The American system of government 
or banking does not have as it objec- 
tive efficiency only. 

If our government were planned 
only for efficiency, we would not 
have the division of powers among 
the judicial, legislative and adminis- 
trative branches in our government. 
America’s concept is based on free- 
dom of the individual and recogni- 
tion of individual personality, the 
right of all to be heard and none to 
dominate because of his bulk, clever- 
ness or assets. It is high time that we 
recognize these principles in thinking 
of our banking system. 

It is true that banks serve many 
people and the public must be pro- 
tected. It is also true that banks are 
a business and the owners of the 
business are entitled to a fair return 
and freedom of operation in the man- 
agement of the business as long as 
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the public welfare is not endangered. 
The unfortunate Hodge case in Illi- 
nois has led to many hasty recom- 
mendations regarding supervisory 
powers. 

But let us be sure that one unfortu- 
nate experience does not cause us to 
set up rules which will eventually de- 
stroy the vigor and democracy of 
our entire banking system. 

Let us take action in favor of the 
dual banking system. Lip service is 
not enough. 


























40% of Workers 
Covered by 
Pension Plans 


About 40 per cent of the employes 
in civilian, non-agricultural establish- 
ments throughout the United States 
are now covered by some form of 
pension plan, in addition to whatever 
coverage they have under the Social 
Security Act, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. 

It is estimated that at the start of 
this year, nearly 25 million persons 
were covered by old-age pension 
plans, including both private and gov- 
ernment plans and including nearly 
2 million annuitants already on the 
receiving end of pension payments. 


Shifty Schedule 
There will be a procession next 
Sunday afternoon in the grounds of 
the Monastery; but if it rains in the 
afternoon the procession will take 
place in the morning. 
—Notice in Irish church 





SMALL THINGS IN A BIG WAY 


When we figure a price on a one 
thousand dollar order it is routine. 
When we establish a price on a one 
dollar order it requires a conference. 
Strangely enough, almost any printer 
can handle a large piece of business, 
but it takes a peculiar type of know- 
how to handle a lot of Fittle orders. 
Having the right equipment is only 
a small part of the requirement. 
Being mentally attuned to “‘little- 
ness’’ is what is needed to produce 
little things at a profit. 


During the past year there has been 
a definite swing to small orders in the 
check business. We will hit over five 
million of these little orders, some of 
them priced at $1.40, some at $1.00, 
some at 65 cents, some even as low as 
25 cents. One would hardly think 
that an order could be processed for 
25 cents, much less put through 
sixteen labor operations to produce 
it. We do well on these small orders, 
partly because we have good equip- 
ment but primarily because, over a 
period of forty years, we have con- 
ditioned ourselves to them. 






















We have never pushed for the bi 
order. We have never been intrigu 
by the large press run. Years ago, 
when an presses were not avail- 
able, we built our own. When most 
printers were reaching for large units 
to serve large customers, we were 
reaching for small units to serve 
more customers. This view has domi- 
nated our thinking throughout the 
years, with the result that we like 
small orders and we have learned 
how to turn them out. 


Now all banks are interested in 
small check orders. This is due to 
the universal acceptance of imprinted 
checks and the emphasis on future 
mechanized handling. These small 
orders will bulk up to the point 
where some day they will constitute 
the largest single expense in the 
bank’s operation. If, however, banks 
will provide quality checks which 
are salable to their customers, then 
the net cost will not amount to 
much, Our checks are good enough 
to sell and the checks you sell cost 
you nothing. 











Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND. 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 
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AT ABA CONVENTION 








Optimism Keynotes Outlook 


Of Various Business Leaders 


le one word could wrap up the pro- 
ceedings of the American Bankers 
Association 82nd annual convention 
in Los Angeles, October 22-24, that 
word would be “optimistic.” Although 
a note of caution or concern was 
sounded here and there during the 
three days of sessions, the consensus 
of the convention was definitely that 
the outlook for business and banking 
in the months ahead was bright in- 
deed. 

Fred F. Florence, retiring ABA 
president, sounded the optimistic key- 
note even before the official meetings 
had opened. At a pre-convention press 
conference, he predicted that busi- 
ness would continue to be very good 


at least for the next six months. “I 
don’t see any concrete evidence of 
serious inflation at this time,” Mr. 
Florence added. “I think the high 
level of business activity reflects 
growth rather than inflation.” 
Almost 8,000 bankers and their 
wives—7,678 to be exact—were in 
Los Angeles for the big convention, 
the first in the California city since 
1932. As usual, the Independent Bank- 
ers breakfast, a traditional Monday 
morning affair, kicked off the con- 
vention activities. This year’s speaker 
was J. L. Robertson, the Federal Re- 
serve System governor, who discussed 
the Bank Holding Company Act. 
The official ABA program got 





JOSEPH C. WELMAN (left), elected vice president of the American Bankers 
Association at the Los Angeles convention, chats with Erle Cocke, new ABA 


Welman is president of the Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Missouri; 


Cocke is vice chairman of the board and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia. 


underway later Monday morning, 
with the meetings of the association’s 
four divisions. In addition to hearing 
speakers expert in their particular 
fields of interest, the divisions elected 
these officers for 1956-57: 

STATE BANK DIVISION: A. 
K. Davis, chairman of the board, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, pres- 
ident; Ben C. Corlett, vice president, 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California, vice president. 

NATIONAL BANK DIVISION: 
Sam M. Fleming, president, Third 
National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee, 
president; William M. Lockwood, 
president, Howard National Bank and 
Trust Company, Burlington, Ver- 
mont, vice president. 

SAVINGS AND MORTGAGE 
DIVISION: Daniel W. Hogan Jr., 
president, City National Bank and 
Trust Company, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, president; John Adikes, 
president, Jamaica Savings Bank, 
Jamaica, New York, vice president. 

TRUST DIVISION: Thoburn 
Mills, vice president and trust officer, 
The National City Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, president; Walter Kennedy, 
president, The First National Bank of 
Montgomery, Alabama, vice pres- 
ident. 

The four division programs were 
heavy with important speakers. 
Among the highlights: 


What They Said 
“I would suggest that it would be 
eminently practical to create a Na- 
tional Economic Council. that would 
have the responsibility of determin- 
ing the basic economic policies of 


‘the government. Such a council would 


make possible better co-ordination of 
monetary and fiscal policies, both of 
which are essential to achieve our 
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national goals of economic growth 
and stability.” —Elliot V. Bell, editor 
and publisher of Business Week. 

“Public power socialists have not 
relaxed their efforts one bit in try- 
ing to gain effective control over the 
nation’s power industry. Not for one 
minute should it be imagined that the 
electric utility industry is their only 
goal. It is for the effective imposition 
of the whole Marxian philosophy.” — 
Harold Quinton, president, Southern 
California Edison Company. 

“While savings deposits in banks 
and other savings institutions have 
continued to grow, the rate has not 
kept pace with the increase in per- 
sonal income. We must build up sav- 
ings accounts and encourage thrift. 
We should invest those savings in 
good, sound, mortgage credits and in 
sound, long term projects to strength- 
en our economic growth.”—Earle A. 
Welch, president, Meredith Village 
Savings Bank, Meredith, New Hamp- 
shire. 

“We can foresee a 200-passenger- 
jet transport with a maximum speed 
of 1,500 miles per hour at 50,000 
feet altitude. This plane will be useful 
primarily for intercontinental and 
other long nonstop routes. It will fly 
from Seattle to New York in one hour 
and 45 minutes, and from New York 
to Paris in two hours and 25 min- 
utes.”—Wellwood E. Beall, senior 
vice president, Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany. 

While the Monday afternoon ses- 
sions were going on, the ABA Nomi- 
nating Committee was meeting in the 
Statler Hotel to decide on its recom- 
mendations for the association’s 
1956-57 officers. It was, of course, a 
foregone conclusion that Erle Cocke, 
A.B.A. vice president and vice chair- 
man of the Fulton National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia, would be elevated 
to the presidency. The contest was for 
vice president with two candidates 
vying for votes: Joseph C. Welman, 
president of The Bank of Kennett, 
Kennett, Missouri, and Sherman Ha- 
zeltine, president of the Bank of Pres- 
cott, Prescott, Arizona. After deliber- 
ating, the committee reported out the 
name of Mr. Welman, and at the 
Tuesday morning general session he 
was duly elected vice president which 
puts him in line for the presidency 
in 1957-58. 

At the first general session in the 
Paramount Theater Tuesday morn- 
ing, a telegram was read from Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower complimenting the 
bankers on their service to the gov- 
ernment and the nation, and calling 
on them to “give full consideration 
to your lending policies and you will 
continue to help your government in 
giving the public a better understand- 
ing of the great importance of sound 
and stable money.” 


Challenge to Bell 


W. Randolph Burgess, undersec- 
retary of the treasury, a major speak- 
er on the program, presented a cita- 
tion to President Florence for his 
work in promoting the sale of United 
States Savings Bonds. 

After presenting the citation, Mr. 
Burgess took issue with Elliot Bell’s 
suggestions of the day before, stating 
that “we already have in the govern- 
ment an organization called the Ad- 
visory Board on Economic Growth 
and Stability. We meet every week 
to review the whole basket of things 
the government is doing to see if we 
are traveling in company front. 

“Our joint ability to recognize and 
explain Federal Reserve policies will 
influence public opinion of the Re- 
serve System and of sound money 
policies,” Mr. Burgess stated. “If we 
should lay all the blame for loan re- 
jections on the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, we might undermine its inde- 
pendence and invite political repri- 
sals. Most of us here today value 
highly the contribution of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to sound money, 
and we must not take it for granted.” 

Theodore M. Houser, board chair- 
man of Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
took the platform next to make some 
predictions for the future in retail- 
ing. “I believe that retail levels will 
continue to exceed the previous year 
for a substantial part at least of 
1957,” he said. 

After a free afternoon and a tour 
to Disneyland, delegates were back 
in the Paramount Theater Wednes- 
day morning to finish their business 
and hear two more addresses. In 
them, Eugene Holman, chairman of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey asserted that “a new era of 


Record lowa 
Convention 
Cites Warner 


Iowa is far from being the biggest 
state in the union, in area or popula- 
tion, but the Iowa Bankers Associa- 
tion manages to have the biggest 
state convention in the nation. 

The annual state convention in Des 
Moines, always well attended, was a 
record-breaker this year, with 3,707 
in attendance. The only convention 
that can top that is that of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

A program with a heavy sprinkling 
of “big names” helped boost conven- 
tion attendance. Arrangements, as 
usual, were handled by Frank War- 
ner, who not only was re-elected sec- 
retary but was presented a plaque 
naming him “Mr. lowa Banker” for 
forty years service with the associa- 
tion. 

Elected association president was 
H. C. Houghton Jr., chairman of the 
board of the Houghton State Bank. 
He succeeded G. G. Butler, president 
of the Rolfe State Bank. 

Named vice president and treasurer 
was Joseph H. Gronstal, vice presi- 
dent of the Carroll County State 
Bank. 





opportunity and hope is opened to 
the peoples of the whole world.” while 
Arthur S. Flemming, Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization said; 
“We are closing the gaps in our 
mobilization base. We are devoting a 
large amount of time, energy, and 
resources to the task of keeping out 
in front in the field of weapons devel- 
opment. We are keeping ourselves in 
a position where we can retaliate 
swiftly and effectively if we should 
be attacked.” 

On those encouraging words, the 
American Bankers Association con- 
vention closed up shop for another 


year. 








“STRONG FRIEND OF THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER” 








EDITOR WARNS 








States Must Not Be Hampered 
In Bank Merger Regulation 


“lr the dual banking system is to 
continue to be strong, there can be 
no discriminatory limitation on state 
banking departments to deal with 
state banks in the important area of 
mergers.” 

This conviction was voiced by 
John G. Forrest, financial and busi- 
ness editor of the New York Times, 
in a talk to the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks in San Francisco, 
California. 

Keystone of Mr. Forrest’s talk was 
the importance of the dual system of 
banking, which he declared was “es- 
sential to both our industrial and 
financial health.” 

He conceded that the public nei- 
ther knows nor cares about the dual- 
ity of America’s banking system but 
asserted that “the importance of the 
dual banking system envelops them 
all; they do not know when they are 
being protected.” 

Mr. Forrest declared, “Local re- 
sponsibility is a basic principle, mani- 
fest in our constitution, underlying 
our governmental system of concur- 
rent powers. Local initiative is among 
the most challenging fundamentals of 
our American heritage. In banking, 
the principle of local responsibility 
takes its form in our dual banking 
system. 


‘Best Yet Evolved’ 


“Like any system of checks and 
balances, it is not necessarily the 
most efficient or the easiest with 
which to work. But it is the best yet 
evolved. Its life depends on close and 
harmonious relationship between the 
two anchors of the system—federal 
supervisors and those charged with 
primary responsibility in their re- 
spective states. 

“The dual banking system, as its 
name seems to indicate, is not a blue- 
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print for a centralized economy. Its 
particular function lies in permitting 
the solution of local problems right 
at home.” 

Problems to the dual bank system 
posed by branching and merging 
were cited by Mr. Forrest. One as- 
pect of the branch problem he dis- 
cussed concerned savings and loan 
associations. He said: 

“It seems that the close co-opera- 
tion that has long existed between the 
federal authorities supervising com- 
mercial banks—that is, the comp- 
troller of the currency, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
the Federal Reserve—and state su- 
pervisors, does not exist between the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System and 
the state authorities.” 

Mr. Forrest said that lack of such 
co-operation “weakens the entire dual 
banking system and threatens the 
public interest.” - 


Co-operation Need 


On the subject of mergers, Mr. 
Forrest said that in “perhaps no other 
area of supervision is an understand- 
ing, a reciprocity of co-operation and 
a common approach among federal 
and state supervisors more impor- 
tant.” 

That there can be a breakdown in 
such co-operation was demonstrated 
in Cooperstown, New York, Mr. For- 
rest said. The city was served by two 
national banks of about equal size— 
the First and Second National. 

The State Bank of Albany was in- 
terested in acquiring the Second Na- 
tional Bank, but the State Banking 
Department indicated it probably 
would not approve the proposed 
merger. Reason given was that the 
merger would put the remaining bank 
at a serious competitive disadvantage. 

The State Bank of Albany drop- 
ped merger plans when informed of 


the department’s stand. The depart- 
ment wrote Ray Gidney, comptroller 
of the currency, explaining its stand 
on the competitive aspect of banking 
in Cooperstown. 

Despite the letter, Mr. Forrest said, 
the comptroller’s office approved the 
merger of the Second National Bank 
and National Commercial Bank of 
Albany, asserting there was no sound 
reason to deny the merger applica- 
tion. 

Mr. Forrest had this comment 
about mergers and offered this ad- 
vice to the supervisors: 


‘Bank Mergers Unique’ 


“Banking mergers are not bad, as 
such. Very often mergers, as a straight 
business proposition, strengthen the 
banking structure in certain areas. 
Corporate mergers in the industrial 
field often have the same effect. But 
bank mergers have a profound dis- 
tinction from all other corporate 
mergers—except perhaps those in- 
volving public utilities. 

“This distinction stems from the 
fact that banking is a highly regu- 
lated industry regulated by you state 
superintendents and the federal au- 
thorities. Entry is not free—it is by 
charter or license only. And new 
banking charters in most states are 
few and far between. 

“This removes necessarily a vital 
competitive force present in most 
other industries. As a result, mergers 
often irrevocably reduce the number 
of competitors, and thereby the choice 
of the public in banking. And when 
concentration becomes so great as to 
impair the competitive vigor of bank- 
ing in any area or community, the 
public interest is at stake. 

“As a newspaper editor, I say that 
you, the country’s state banking su- 
pervisors, should make clear to the 
public, the factors in the mergers of 
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banks. In fact, you should seize every 
opportunity to tell the public what 
your responsibilities and policies are 
in regulating and supervising banks. 
And the press stands ready to help! 

“If you do not spell out why and 
how you handle mergers; why and 
how the banking industry is carefully 
regulated already; you are likely to 
get more regulation. But it will be in 
the form of federal legislation that 
will limit your authority in acting on 
mergers. 

“During the last session of Con- 
gress, three bills were considered at 
length that touched on bank mergers. 
Any of these, if enacted, would have 
hobbled state supervisory freedom of 
action in weighing bank mergers. It 
appears that all the legislation so far 
proposed would have had the effect 
of curbing the powers of state super- 
visors.” 

Mr. Forrest declared that “this is 
no time to surrender state powers 
over bank mergers, at least not until 
there has been complete public dis- 
cussion. Is it thinkable that at this 
very moment, when the states, work- 
ing under the dual banking system, 
have taken up the leadership, that 
Congress should take their initiative 
away?” 


Changing Growth 
Pattern for Part 
Of Missouri 


Income from the tourist business 
and industry has grown faster than 
agricultural income in southwest Mis- 
souri in recent years. 

These conclusions were arrived at 
by bankers from 14 counties gathered 
at a regional meeting in Springfield, 
Missouri. The group discussed a re- 
port on the area prepared by econo- 
mists of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis. 

Regarding agricultural prospects, 
it was pointed out to the Missouri 
Bankers Association regional meeting 
that income per farm family is up, that 
a rapidly growing population is de- 
manding more and more farm prod- 
ucts, and that southwest Missouri is 
producing such products as milk, 
beef, eggs and poultry which are in- 
creasingly desired. 

The tourist business was reported 
to have at least quadrupled in post- 
war years in some recreational areas. 
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‘Bank Public Relations Side 
Door Shows Peeling Paint’ 


Does bank public relations present 
a uniform appearance to the public? 

No, says George A. Mooney, super- 
intendent of banks for the State of 
New York. 

In discussing New York’s consum- 
er credit restrictions before the con- 
vention of the Iowa Bankers Associa- 
tion, Mr. Mooney commented: 

“Today, figuratively speaking, the 
front door of bank public relations 
is draped with bright bunting and 
the flags are flying. But what of the 
smaller side doors through which 
purchased paper often enters, to name 
only one item? Here the wood is 
often chipping and the paint is peel- 
ing off, so to speak.” 

Mr. Mooney’s comments were pre- 
ceded by his report of the reaction 
of bank presidents when informed of 
credit complaints against their insti- 
tution. Whenever a letter of com- 
plaint is received by his department, 
Mr. Mooney said, a copy is for- 
warded to the president of the bank 
named. 

The reaction, said Mr. Mooney, 
usually goes like this: 


“In almost every instance, where 
rate is concerned, the bank points 
out that it purchased a conditional 
sales contract in good faith. 

“The bank declares that the com- 
plaint is therefore misdirected and 
that the purchaser should take up his 
grievance with the retailer who origi- 
nated the contract. ‘Let him take it 
up with the furniture company.’ “Tell 
him to talk to his friendly jeweler.’ 
‘Send him back to the used car lot.’ 
That often is the attitude.” 

Though the complaints are not a 
dry question of law, they involve a 
vital question of public relations, Mr. 
Mooney declared. He pointed out: 

“The important thing is that in 
the purchaser’s mind the bank is a 
party to the transaction, as much as 
the original seller. First, the bank is 
identified with the merchandise. Sec- 
ond, in dealing with a bank, a man 
expects bank rates and not finance 
company rates—rates which include 
service charges.” 

Mr. Mooney said that perhaps “a 
reappraisal of our relations with cus- 
tomers is in order.” 










































































Tabulating Machine Speeds 
Meeting of Buyer & Seller 


A modern scientific approach has 
recently been successfully applied to 
matching buyer and seller in the busi- 
ness opportunity field. An intricate 
tabulating machine, produced by 
Remington Rand, Inc., selects and 
matches information about business 
enterprises for sale and people who 
want to buy from all parts of the 
United States. 

In the year 1956, on the basis of 
the previous year’s experience, it is 
estimated that over 200,000 busi- 
nesses will have changed hands in the 
United States. The new equipment 
presents a new, accurate method to 
match buyer with seller in this ex- 
tensive market. The unique method 
ferrets out specific information about 
both buyer and seller faster than the 
eye can see. 

For the man who wants to sell his 
business, the machine prepares a 
punch coded tabulating card giving: 
the type of business, location and 
selling price. For the man who wants 
to buy a business, a similar card is 


prepared to show: the type of busi- 


ness the buyer is interested in, the 
location he desires, and how much he 
is prepared to pay. 

Thousands of buyer and seller 
cards, listing businesses of every de- 
scription, located around the coun- 
try, are then processed in the high 
speed automatic sorter. This machine, 
operating at a constant speed of 25.- 
200 cards per hour, has positive ac- 
curacy for matching the punch coded 
seller card with buyers interested in 
that type of business, at that loca- 
tion, and within a chosen price range. 

Charles Ford & Associates, Inc., a 
national business opportunity adver- 
tising service, is the first company in 
its field to adopt the new Remington 
Rand method. Operating the equip- 
ment from its home office in Los An- 
geles, the Charles Ford organization 
is successfully matching buyers and 
sellers everywhere in the country. 

Ford’s business opportunities files 
and their tabulating machines are 
available for bankers to find the right 
business opportunity to answer client 
inquiries, without cost or obligation. 





F. W. Bruning 
Heads Bankers 
In Nebraska 


Fred W. Bruning has been elected 
president of the Nebraska Bankers 
Association. He 
has been asso- 
ciated with the 
Bruning State 
Bank, Bruning, 
since 1912 and 
has served as 
president since 
1943. Elected to 
. office at the 59th 
MR. BRUNING annual conven- 
tion of the NBA in Omaha, Mr. Brun- 
ing succeeded H. L. Gerhart, president 
of the First National Bank in Newman 
Grove. 


Other officers named were H. D. 
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Kosman, vice president, and Edward 
W. Lyman, treasurer. 

Mr. Kosman is president of the 
Scottsbluff National Bank in Scotts- 
bluff, while Mr. Lyman is executive 
vice president of the United States 
National Bank in Omaha. 





MR. KOSMAN MR. LYMAN 


Mr. Kosman has been affiliated 
with Scottsbluff National since 1944 
and was elected president in 1951. He 
is a former Nebraska legislator. 

Named executive vice president of 
United States National last February, 
Mr. Lyman has been with the bank 
since 1940. 











PURDUM TRIPS 
‘BIG’ DORSET 


How big is the smallest U.S. com- 
munity served by a bank? 

Dorset, Minnesota (pop. 40), was 
at the top of that division in the No- 
vember issue of The INDEPENDENT 
BANKER, but has been beaten by a 
challenger Purdum, Nebraska (pop. 
24.) 

Dorset is served by the Farmers 
State Bank, while it’s the Purdum 
State Bank in the small Nebraska 
community. Latest report puts the 
Purdum bank’s deposits at $942,467. 





Households 
Increase by 


11 Million 


The number of households in the 
United States increased by nearly 11 
million in the last 10 years, an aver- 
age of more than a million a year 
and by far the biggest rise for a 10- 
year period in the history of the 
country. 

This extraordinary record is the 
result of a combination of factors 
in which the impact of World War 
II, high economic activity and per- 
sonal income levels, and the expan- 
sion of savings and of retirement 
funds played major roles. 

Since the household is the nation’s 
basic economic as well as social unit, 
the accelerated growth in household 
formation contributed much to the 
progress of the American economy 
over the past 10 years and also is a 
key element in future expansion pros- 
pects. 

Figures recently made public by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census show 
that there were more than 4834 mil- 
lion households in March of this 
year. The comparable figure early in 
1946 was about 38 million. Thus the 
number of households increased by 
some 1034 million in the period. 

The record prior to the World War 
II period was set in the 1920s, when 
the number of households increased 
by about 514 million, or little more 
than half the 1946-56 expansion. 
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Sixth of a Series . . . 


Assist for a Smuggler Was in Line of Duty 
For Bill Gregory, Missouri IBA Director 


les a rare feat for anyone to get in- 
volved with smuggling and still re- 
main on the right side of the law, but 
the Missouri director of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association once man- 
aged to do just that. 

William L. (for Logan) Gregory, 
president and a director of the Easton- 
Taylor Trust Company in St. Louis, 
gave a vital assist to a smuggling 
operation during World War II. 
There was nothing illegal about it; 
his role was a patriotic one in line 
of duty. 

At the time he was chief of the 
Forest Products Division of the Board 
of Economic Warfare. A good supply 
of mahogany which the United States 
needed to replace scarce aluminum in 
airplane and ship manufacture was 
located in the province of Quintana 
Roo, Mexico. 

The governor of the province was 
agreeable to selling the mahogany 
provided he could acquire two high- 
powered marine engines he needed 
for his smuggling operations. The en- 
gines were just as vital to him as the 
mahogany was to the U.S. 

Marine engines were rare and 
precious items during World War II, 
but the governor was able to buy 
them because of the export permit 
signed by Mr. Gregory. Thereafter, 
the supply of mahogany moved stead- 
ily from Quintana Roo to the U.S. 
points were it was needed most. 


From 0 to 7,000 


The smuggling episode was one of 
a number of bizarre experiences Mr. 
Gregory had while directing the divi- 
sion. “When I started in Washington 
in 1942 I had neither a desk nor a 
secretary,” Mr. Gregory recalls. “At 
peak strength, my division had seven 
thousand employes.” 

Among other highlights in the divi- 
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sion’s numerous and widespread ac- 
tivities were these: 
@ The purchase one year of forty- 
two million board feet of balsa wood 
for airplanes and boat flotation tanks. 
Balsa, a buoyant featherweight among 
woods, played a key role in produc- 
tion of Great Britain’s Mosquito 
bomber. 
@ Establishing quinine plantations 
throughout South America. About 
300 million cinchona tree seedlings 
were planted. Quinine comes from the 
bark of the cinchona. 

About half the seedlings were 
planted on an 18,000 acre ranch in 


Guatamala, where Mr. Gregory spent 
four months getting the program 
underway. 

Now 58, Mr. Gregory took a leave 
from banking for government service 
during World War II after trying un- 
successfully to get into the Navy, in 
which he served in World War I. The 
World War II Navy doctors, he re- 
calls, “turned me down with various 
uncomplimentary remarks about my 
physique.” It wasn’t long after that 
the opportunity came for the eco- 
nomic warfare post. 

His World War I Navy duty in- 
cluded nine months of patrol on the 





WILLIAM L. GREGORY OF ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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MAGNIFICENT OLD TREES in the background point u 
med recently by the Rapides 


sign of this new facility o 
in Alexandria, Louisiana. 
dria’s first motor bank. 


the contemporary de- 
ank & Trust Company 
e new structure represents an enlargement of Alexan- 





armored cruiser South Dakota off 
South America, with stops at such 
places as Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
and Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Vowed to Return 


He was “sold” on South America 
and vowed to return there after his 
Navy duty ended. He did, as an em- 
ploye of the American Express Com- 
pany. First he was an assistant audi- 
tor for all of South America and later 
became assistant manager of the 
Buenos Aires branch. He spent nearly 
three years in South America. 

His work background in South 
America, including his proficiency in 
speaking Spanish, were extremely val- 
uable to him during the World War 
II assignments in Central and South 
America. 

From his job with the American 
Express Company in South America, 
Mr. Gregory went with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, where he 
gained solid experience ina variety 
of capacities from 1922 to 1930. 
Among his assignments with the St. 
Louis Fed were these: manager of 
the War Savings Department, repre- 
sentative of the Bank Relations De- 
partment, assistant manager of the 
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Transit Department, statistician and 
chief clerk in the Agents and Ex- 
amination Department. 

He was acting assistant federal re- 
serve agent when he resigned on 
February 1, 1930, to become cashier 
and a director of the Guaranty Bank 
& Trust Company in St. Louis. Later 
this became the Plaza Bank ‘of St. 
Louis. He was on leave from Plaza 
during World War II. 

He was a vice president and direc- 
tor at Plaza when he moved on to 
Easton-Taylor January 1, 1945. 


Native of Indiana 


A native of Crawford County, In- 
diana, Mr. Gregory moved to Red- 
mond, Oregon, as a boy. The move 
was prompted by an illness diagnosed 
as tuberculosis, from which he re- 
covered in three years. He finished 
high school in Portland, Oregon, and 
later attended the Colorado School 
of Mines. 

He was married in 1918. His wife, 
the former Catherine Keelan, died in 
September, 1952. Mr. Gregory has 
one daughter, Mrs. June Schmelz of 
Villa Ridge, Missouri, and one grand- 
a 

Long active in the Independent 
Bankers Association, Mr. Gregory 
was national president of IBA in 
1946. He had been a strong force 
among independents for many years 
previous. 

He has this to say about the cause 
of independent banking: 





“I think we’ve just started and 
that we have a lot of work yet to do. 
We'll never be whipped, but we’ve 
got to be vigorous and keep fighting. 

“The independent bank must ever 
be aware of the need for educating 
successor management. 

“We must always be alert to any 
encroachment on the rights of the 
unit bank. And part of our job, too, 
is to contest the idea that bigness is 
greatness.” 


Minnesota Unit 
To Meet Dec. 6 


Independent bankers who make up 
the Committee of Twenty-Five in 
Minnesota have scheduled their first 
meeting for December 6. The all-day 
session, to discuss state legislative 
problems, will be held in the Dyck- 
man Hotel, Minneapolis. This is the 
group’s first meeting since it was ap- 
pointed by a state meeting of inde- 
pendent bankers September 6. 


Bank Stationers 
Talk Automation 


How bank automation affects im- 
printing of checks was explained to 
the Bank Stationers’ Section, Lithog- 
raphers National Association, by 
George W. McSweeney, section chair- 
man and president of De Luxe Check 
Printers, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. The 
section meeting was held in Balti- 
more, with more than 40 attending. 

The liaison between bank station- 
ers, the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and equipment manufacturers 
was explained by Mr. McSweeney. 
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‘He’s got some crazy notion about 
saving a million dollars.’ 
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Rochester, Minnesota—FElection 
of Charles J. Lawson Jr. as a director 
of the Olmsted County Bank & Trust 
Company has been announced by E. 
C. Green, chairman of the bank’s 
board, and Lester J. Fiegel, presi- 
dent. Mr. Lawson is general manager 
of the IBM plant in Rochester. A 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, he joined IBM in 
1946 as a technical engineer in the 
plant at Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Atlanta, Georgia—A vice presi- 
dent and two new officers have been 
elected by the Citizens & Southern 
National Bank. Mills B. Lane, presi- 
dent, said A. Penniman Wells has 
been named a vice president, Joe 
Fred Hildreth assistant trust officer 
and Howard A. Nix assistant cashier. 
Mr. Wells joined C&S in 1935; Mr. 
Hildreth has been with the bank since 
1954 and Mr. Nix began in 1952. 


Seymour, Connecticut—Clar- 
ence G. Hummel, president and trust 
officer of the Seymour Trust Com- 
pany and Connecticut director of the 
Independent Bankers Association, has 
been elected to the state senate. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma—Savings ac- 
count deposits totaling $1,169,642 
were made at the First National Bank 
and Trust Company during the bank’s 
30-day savings account contest, it 
was announced by R. Elmo Thomp- 
son, president. 


Dallas, Texas—A “bonus” divi- 
dend of ten cents a share will be paid 
to stockholders of the First National 
Bank in Dallas this month in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly dividend 
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of 321% cents per share, it was an- 
nounced by Ben H. Wooten, presi- 
dent. The bank’s “excellent earnings” 
during 1956 were cited as the reason 
for the extra payment. Total dividend 
payment for the final quarter will be 
$935,000. 
® 


Chicago, Illinois—Charles A. 
Spears, president of the Grayson 
County Bank, Sherman, Texas, and 
C. E. Trego, executive vice president 
of the Rosedale State Bank, Kansas 
City, Kansas, have been elected direc- 
tors of the Bank-Share Owners Ad- 
visory League. J. Ross Humphreys, 
league president and president of the 
Central National Bank of Chicago, 
said the election of new directors 


was in line with the league’s policy 
of having greater regional represen- 
tation on the board to serve better 
the increasing membership. 

The league has a membership of 
more than 800 banks in forty-two 
states. Its activities include devising 
and promoting new methods of safe- 
guarding bank funds from embezzle- 
ment. The league also pioneered a 
unique form of insurance which pro- 
tects banks against losses up to 1 mil- 
lion dollars over their existing insur- 
ance. 

® 


Minneapolis, Minnesota — Ver- 
non W. Skallerud, a member of the 
Instalment Loan Department of the 
Marquette National Bank of Minne- 





RIBBON-CUTTING CEREMONIES marked the opening of two branches by the 





Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. in Lafayette, Louisiana. The branches, shown in these 
photos, are located at opposite ends of the city and are the first in Lafayette. 
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CONTEMPORARY DESIGN is a feature of the new build- 
ing of the Santa Monica (California) Bank’s head office, 
shown here. Completed recently, the new $500,000 struc- 
ture is a major milestone in the institution’s twenty-eight 
year history. First opened February 28, 1928, with a capital 








of $125,000, the bank now has resources in excess of 
25 million dollars. The new building has about one-half 
acre of floor space on a main floor, mezzanine and lower 
level. Interior colors were selected to give the bank a sooth- 
ing and relaxing atmosphere. 





apolis, has been named an instalment 
loan officer, according to Carl R. 
Pohlad, president. Skallerud joined 
the bank in March, 1954, and before 
that was in the furniture and in- 
terior decorating business. He is a 
native of Madison, Minnesota. 


Port Washington, Wisconsin— 
R. H. Schildhauer has been elected 
assistant secretary of Harnischfeger 
Homes Acceptance Corporation, it 
has been announced by John B. 
Straub, vice president and general 
manager. Mr. Schildhauer formerly 
was assistant Wisconsin director of 
the Federal Housing Administration. 


Boston, Massachusetts — Direc- 
tors of the Rockland-Atlas National 
Bank have elected Theodore Chase, 
member of the firm of Palmer Dodge 
Gardner & Bradford, a director of the 
bank. He succeeds R. Ammi Cutter, 
who resigned to accept an appoint- 
ment as associate justice of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court. 


St. Louis, Missouri—The board 
of directors of the State Bank & 
Trust Company of Wellston has 
elected the following: Emil A. Stock- 
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man as assistant treasurer and head 
teller; Kenneth W. Talleur as assist- 
ant treasurer and manager of sav- 
ings; Martha E. Vanausdell as as- 
sistant treasurer, and Rose Marie 
Kuhlman as assistant secretary. 


Chicago, Ilinois—Two vacancies 
on the board of the Pullman Trust & 
Savings Bank have been filled, it was 
announced by Donald O’Toole, presi- 
dent. The new directors are Ray H. 
Sullivan, a vice president and group 
executive of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Detroit, and Leslie E. Roberts, 
a vice president who started with the 
bank as an office boy forty years ago. 


San Francisco, California—Ap- 
pointment of John N. Rosekrans to 
the newly-created post of chairman 
of business development, Pacific Na- 
tional Bank, was announced by Earle 
LeMasters, bank president. Mr. Rose- 
krans has been a bank director since 
1948 and for several years was a 
member of Pacific National’s Finance 
Committee. Creation of the new posi- 
tion, said Mr. LeMasters, was dic- 
tated by the independent bank’s 
growth in recent years to resources 
in excess of 100 million dollars. 





Miami, Florida—Carroll A. Fish- 
er and Carl E. Wolfe have been elect- 
ed assistant cashiers of the Riverside 
Bank, it was announced by Tully 
Dunlap, president. Their appointment 
to the official staff is another evidence 
of the bank’s growth, Mr. Dunlap 
said. Resources in September reached 
19.2 million dollars, an increase of 
more than two million dollars in the 


past year. 








ve 


MR. FISCHER MR. WOLFE 


St. Louis, Missouri—“Bank 
Credit for a Changing Agriculture” is 
the theme of the fifth national confer- 
ence of the ABA Agricultural Com- 
mission to be held in the Statler Hotel 
here December 10-12. Purpose of the 
conference, according to Harry W. 
Schaller, commission chairman, is to 
help bankers continue their efforts to 
improve credit service to farmers. 
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Greensburg, Pennsylvania— 
Robert W. Hess has been appointed 
superintendent of underwriting for 
the Old Republic Insurance Company 
of Greensburg, according to James H. 
Jarrell, president. He was with the 
American States Insurance Company. 


Crestview, Florida—Appoint- 
ment of Alex H. Clemmons as vice 
president of the Bank of Crestview 
has been announced by C. B. Mc- 
Leod, president. Mr. Clemmons had 
been assistant vice president. He suc- 
ceeds Milton L. Campbell, who re: 
signed to become president of the 
newly-organized Peoples Bank & 
Trust Company in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 

@ 


Tarrytown, New York—A bank- 
er well known in his community and 
the state has resigned as a vice presi- 
dent of the National Bank of West- 
chester in charge of the bank’s Tar- 
rytown Region. He is Edward W. 
Hickey, who will retain an affiliation 
with the bank as a member of the 
board of directors. 

A resident of Tarrytown for the 
past thirty years, Mr. Hickey is 
known as one of the community’s 
outstanding citizens. He has served 
as a village trustee and a member of 
the zoning board. 


Miami, Florida—Mrs. Jean 
Brown, vice president and a director 
of the Riverside 
Bank, retired No- 
vember 30 after 
twenty-nine years 
in banking. Her 
future plans in- 
clude marriage 
; and a home in 

; Illinois. In Sep- 
i tember, Mrs. 

MRS. BROWN Brown was one 
of the four “women of achievement” 
honored by the Florida Federation 
of Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs. A native of Scotland, she 
started her banking career at the First 
National Bank here. She has been as- 
sociated with Riverside for fifteen 
years. 





Minneapolis, Minnesota—Carl 
R. Pohlad, president of the Marquette 
National Bank and treasurer of the 
Independent Bankers Association, has 
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THE ULTIMATE IN DRIVE-IN banking is reached as Nathan H. (Available) 


Jones of Houston, Texas, drives his Isetta Motocoupe directly to 


the window of 


Teller Marie Matthews in the main lobby of the Houston Bank & Trust Company, 
Houston, Texas. Looking on is Charles L. Bybee, executive vice president. 

in Germany, the Isetta can accommodate two adults and one child, has a maxi- 
mum speed of 60 miles per hour, consumes fuel at the minimum rate of 70 miles 
to the gallon and weighs 772 pounds. Driver and riders enter and leave through 
the front, an entire panel of which (including the steering wheel) shifts aside 
for this purpose. The one cylinder engine has dual exhausts. 





been named vice president of the 
American Bankers Association for the 
state of Minnesota, it was announced 


by Erle Cocke, ABA president. 
* 


Chicago, Illinois—The ninth na- 
tional credit conference of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, which seeks 
to appraise the business outlook for 
1957, will be held in the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel here January 14, 15 and 16. 


Kansas City, Missouri—Election 
of Joseph M. Luby as assistant vice 
president of the Commerce Trust 
Company has been announced by 
James M. Kemper, Jr., president. Mr. 
Luby will manage the bond depart- 
ment. 

# 


Hastings, Minnesota—Eldridge 
L. Peters, who has been vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the First Nation- 
al Bank in Cannon Falls, Minnesota, 
became president of the First Na- 
tional Bank here December 1. Mr. 
Peters succeeds Truman P. Gardner, 


who will continue his association with 
the bank as a vice president. F. J. 
Hyland has been promoted from 
cashier to vice president. 

% 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—C. 
Herbert Cornell, president of the 
Fidelity State 
Bank, has been 
named to the 
Small Business 
Credit Commis- 
sion of the Ameri- 
Bankers Associa- 
tion. The com- 
mission works to 
assure ample 
credit facilities MR. CORNELL 
for smaller types of business and to 
alleviate activities of government 
agencies in the field of private credit. 
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Delta Air Lines Gives 
$225,000 Bonus in U.S. Savings Bonds 








Delta Air Lines, ine. 


GENERAL OFFICES - ATLANTA AIRPORT - ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


TO: All Members of Delta Family 
FROM: President and General Manager 


This has been a difficult but successful year. Each of 
us has had a hand in our accomplishments. 


Again we want to share our good fortune with all our 
people and it is a pleasure to announce that all personnel 
with more than six months of service as of May 24, 1956, will 
receive a $50.00 U.S. Savings Bond. All personnel with six 
months of service or. less as of that date will receive a $25.00 
U.S. Savings Bond. The total value of these bonds will be 


about $225,000.00. 





Cc. E. WOOLMAN 
President and 
General Manager 
DELTA AIR LINES 





The bond is both a share in our achievements. and an added 











If you are wondering whether your employees would 
prefer Savings Bonds to Cash . . . take a quick glance 
at these figures: 

. .. 8,000,000 Americans enrolled in the Payroll Savings 
Plans of 40,000 companies invest $168 Million per month 
in U.S. Savings Bonds. 


. .. 40,000,000 Americans hold $41 Billion (cash value ) 
in Series E and Series H Savings Bonds ...a huge reser- 


voir of future purchasing power. 


. . . 67% of all Series E Bonds that matured up to June, 
1956—more than $21 Billion—are being held by their 
owners under the automatic extension program. 


Join Delta Airlines—and many other fine companies— 
give your Bonus in Bonds—the gift that grows. Savings 
Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washington 
25..D.C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Conventions are wonderful, my 
friends tell me, and there are 
times I agree. I am more inclined 
to agree enthusiastically when I 
haven’t been to one for a long 
time. 

But having only recently re- 
turned from two conventions—the 
ABA in Los Angeles and a state 
session in the Midwest—I am at 
the moment less likely to enthuse 
about large noisy gatherings of 
bankers—or anyone else, for that 
matter. 

Conventions are wonderful for 
the exchange of ideas and discus- 
sion of mutual problems in in- 
formal bull sessions. They are 
wonderful for the ideas one gets 
from listening to speakers, though 
there are many speakers I have 
heard who haven’t had a new idea 
in years. 

Then, too, conventions are won- 
derful just for the sociability and 
by this I do not refer only to the 
numerous “hospitality rooms” 
where one could, without exercis- 
ing restraint, soon drink and eat 
himself into insensibility. 

It’s during the various “social 
hours” which make a convention 
more enjoyable that there often 
occurs the type of incident which 
forms the basis of my current pet 
peeve. 

Don‘t Discount Yourself 


Say a banker from a city of 
100,000 and one from a commu- 
nity of 2,000 enter into conversa- 
tion. It seems to me that invari- 
ably the small town banker is on 
the defensive when the “shop talk” 
begins. The attitude varies from 
the self-deprecating “Aw, shucks, 
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we're not so much” attitude to a 
disgusting fawning over and ab- 
jectness toward the banker who 
happens to be connected with a big 
bank. 

One of my favorite people in 
the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion forever keeps reminding his 
contemporaries: “Remember, big- 
ness isn’t necessarily greatness.” 
That, certainly, is something to re- 
member. Especially it should be 
kept in mind by anyone who is 
inclined to feel awesome in the 
presence of a “big banker.” 

The function of the big bank is 
no different than the small; only 
the scope of operation is larger. 
And I'll wager that the big bank 
does its job no better than the 
small one. 

And another point, a pretty im- 
portant one, too. The big bank is 
no more profitable than the small, 
percentagewise. The big bank deals 
in billions, true, but it’s still what’s 
left for the stockholders after ex- 
penses that determines how profit- 
able it is. 

An editorial I read in the 
AMERICAN BANKER confirmed what 
I’ve believed for a long time about 
the earnings of big vs. small banks. 


5.64% Return 


Basis for the editorial was a 
memorandum circulated by a bank 


stock trading house. This disclosed 
that the average return on stock 
in New York City’s nine largest 
banks during the past twenty years 
averaged 5.64 per cent. 

The memorandum’s figures were 
based on the hypothetical invest- 
ment of 100 shares in each of the 
nine largest New York City banks 
in 1936, The total cost twenty 
years ago would have been $57,- 
040. Add $5,740 invested in stock 
by the exercise of “rights” and you 
have the total investment on which 
the return was based. 

Commented the newspaper: 

“Placed alongside of investment 
in leading industrial firms, 1936- 
1956, a similar commitment in the 
biggest city’s biggest banks would 
look downright punishing to the 
investor.” 

I know I get a much better re- 
turn on investment in my bank. 

And I'll wager that fringe bene- 
fits would add at least a couple of 
percentage points to the profit of 
many small bankers, if they took 
the time to figure them. Here are 
a few examples of “extras” not 
uncommon in small banks but rare 
in large institutions: 


Fringe Benefits 


@ A car furnished to one or 
more of the top executives. 

@ An extra high salary to an 
executive officer who holds stock. 


@ High directors’ fees. 


@ Appraisal and real estate sale 
fees. 

@ Insurance premiums. 

@ Income from filling out in- 
come tax reports. 

I don’t set all this down to en- 
courage any feeling of smugness 
among us small bankers. 

But I do want to emphasize it’s 
time for the small banker to stifle 
any tendency he has to envy or 
kow-tow to a big banker because 
he happens to be associated with 
a big institution. 

Next time you talk to a big 
banker, do so as an equal. Make 
no apologies for the size of your 
operation. If you do, the big bank- 
er will likely look down his nose 
at you and the fault will be yours 
as much as his. 
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"Welcome Aboard, 
Mr. Brownell’ 


In the daily press the other day we noted a story which 
quoted Attorney General Herbert Brownell Jr. as being 
concerned about the concentration of economic power in 
the hands of big business. 

As we read the report, we muttered happily, “Welcome 
aboard, Mr. Brownell,” because the proposition that too 
much economic power is being concentrated in the hands 
of a few is one we have stressed for many years. 

Specifically, Mr. Brownell’s observation was that the 
government’s industrial research program may be con- 
centrating the nation’s economic power in big business. 
He said preliminary information indicated such concen- 
tration already is taking place, at the expense of smaller 
companies. 

To back up his statement, Mr. Brownell cited the fact 
that only six per cent of federal research projects awarded 
by the Department of Defense have gone to small business, 
while the Atomic Energy Commission’s record is even 
poorer, with the AEC giving only two per cent of its con- 
tracts to smaller firms. 

When one notes that between them the Department 
of Defense and the AEC allocate 98 per cent of the re- 
search projects, it’s easy to see the record constitutes just 
about a complete “freeze-out” for small business. 

It would please us very much if Mr. Brownell’s con- 
cern were reflected by an increase in the number of 
actions started to enforce federal anti-monopoly statutes. 


Is There an Elephant 
On Your Payroll? 


“Having a drive-in teller is like adding an elephant to 
your payroll.” 


The banker who tossed that one our way had us hang- 


ing on the ropes until he explained he referred only to 
the amount of room a drive-in window took. “I can set 
up six inside tellers in the space used by one man in a 
drive-in,” he said. 

The banker, who happens to have three drive-in win- 
dows in his own bank, went on to say that a drive-in 
teller can handle only three-fourths of the work of an in- 
side man. In addition, he said, the electronic and other 
equipment necessary for the employe at the drive-in makes 
him less economic than the man inside. 

His advice to other bankers: Take a long hard look at 
every factor before you install a drive-in. 
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Beware This, The 
Phony Check Season 


By the time 1956 becomes history at the end of this 
month, more Americans will have written more personal 
checks than ever before in history. This not only means 
more business for banks but also more bad checks. 

This unfortunate corollary to a sharp increase in the 
use of checks has been noted by bankers across the coun- 
try. Some say the increase in the number of bum checks 
has been slight; others rate the uptrend as sharp. 

Some personal checks bounce because of poor book- 
keeping by the individual writing them. In other cases, 
the intent to defraud is deliberate, though often hard to 
prove. 

The record volume of checks in America’s economic 
channels means a harvest for professional check fraud 
artists, too. And it’s during the Christmas season that 
this clan is most active. 

During holiday shopping, it is estimated that the bad 
check artists increase their daily “take” from one and a 
half million to two million dollars a day. 

George W. Adlam, check fraud consultant to The Todd 
Company, says that records he has collected during the 
past thirty-six years indicates that check fraud jumps 
about 50 per cent over the rest of the year in the period 
between Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Mr. Adlam advises these precautions for anyone cash- 
ing holiday checks: 

@ Don’t let anyone hurry you. 

@ Don’t cash a check for a stranger without positive 
identification. Social security cards and auto licenses are 
easily forged. 

@ Don’t cash checks signed with a rubber stamp, writ- 
ten in pencil, or showing any signs of alteration. 

@ Beware of out-of-town checks. 

@ Don’t cash checks for juveniles. They are not legal- 
ly responsible and often are used as “runners” for check 
crook gangs. 

@ Don’t cash bank counter checks. They are designed 
for use only in the banks issuing them. 

@ Do not accept pre-endorsed checks. Have all checks 
endorsed in your presence, and place the presenter’s ad- 
dress on the check. 

@ Make sure all checks are the checks of existing per- 
sons or concerns, and that the check is drawn on an exist- 
ing bank. Completely fictitious checks are top favorites 
with check crooks. 

@ Be sure your own checks are protected checks 
which cannot be successfully altered with ink eradicator 
or by erasures. 
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Embezzlees ae usually 
CAUGHT 


... stockholders get caught SHORT! 


One week after reporting its embezzlement, The National Bank of South 
Carolina, SUMTER, received a check for $408,500 from the Bank-Share 
Owners Advisory League under the $1,000,000 Excess Fidelity Insurance. 
This covered the difference between the total embezzlement of $608,500 
and the amount of the Blanket Bond ($200,000) carried by the bank. 


This payment cost the individual members ABSOLUTELY NOTHING 
as the League, formed by bankers, is not a mutual insurance organization. 
There is no assessment or contingent liability to members and each bank 
authorizing the million dollar policy gets an individual contract of protec- 
tion from the world’s largest and oldest insurance organization — Lloyd's 


of London. 

The net cost for this excess fidelity averages about $1.00 a day, after taxes 
of 52%. 

Membership costs only $10.00 a year. Each member receives a wide range 
of embezzlement prevention aids including Loss Prevention Bulletins, Audit 
Survey programs, Internal Control plans and insurance surveys. You are 
invited to join the League ~ also to take advantage of the protection of 
your stockholders that this $1,000,000 “umbrella coverage’ provides. You'll 
have PEACE OF MIND! 


Bank-Share Owners 
Advisory League 


Scarborough & Company 
Insurance Administrators 


33 South Clark Street ° CHICAGO 3 ° FInancial 6-1866 


Banks which did NOT 
have the million 
dollar protection 


Bonk Amount of Amount of 
location Embezzlement Blanket Bond 
Alabama $844,000 $ 80,000 
California 678,000 300,000 
Michigan 480,000 250,000 
Pennsylania 600,000 110,000 


The embezzlement at Sumter had 
been going on for 25 years. It was 
discovered only 3 years after the Ex- 
cess Fidelity Insurance had been au- 
thorized. 


NOTE TO DIRECTORS — 


you have a legal liability and a moral 
responsibility to provide your man- 
agement with ample insurance and 
internal audit controls. The FDIC 
has successfully sued several groups 
of bank directors for malfeasance of 
office where the bank was closed due 
to embezzlement and the insurance 
was insufficient to pay the loss. 


DON'T BE CAUGHT SHORT! 


“More is lost by indecision than by 
wrong decision.” Mail this coupon 
today! 


Bank-Share Owners Advisory League 
33 South Clark Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN: WITH ABSOLUTELY NO OBLIGA- 
TION ON OUR PART, please send us a quota- 
tion on the $1,000,000 Excess Fidelity Insurance. 
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She saves half the time... 


& 


Be <7, 


OUalionals adding machine... 


Live keyboard” with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 





Saves up to 50% hand motion—and 
effort! Never before have so many time- 
and-effort-saving features been placed 
on an adding machine. 

Every key operates the motor! So you 
can now forget the motor bar! No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. Think of the time and 
effort this saves. 

Keyboard is instantly adjustable to 
each operator's touch! No wonder oper- 
ators are so enthusiastic about it. They 
do their work faster—with up to 50% 


less effort. New operating advantages, 
quietness, beauty. 

“Live” Keypoarb with Adjustable 
Key-touch plus 8 other time-saving 
features combined only on the National 
Adding Machine: Automatic Clear 
Signal . . . Subtractions in red... 
Automatic Credit Balance in red... 
Automatic space-up of tape when total 
prints .. . Large Answer Dials... 
Easy-touch Key Action... Full-Visible 
Keyboard with Automatic Ciphers... 
Rugged-Duty Construction. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Boss saves eallf the cost! — 





———— oe ee cme em cee ee ee 

A National Adding Machine pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort 
it saves, then continues savings as 
yearly profit. One hour a day saved 
with this new National will, in the 
average office, repay 100% a year 
on the investment. See a demon- 
stration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or National dealer. 





